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HISTORY..OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


\\MPhengreat‘events which distinguished the rei 

the.emperor Charles V., by awakening 1 
roth sisam, centributed to develope the genius 
‘Of the Spanish nation; and the impulse thus 
wes to intellect continued to operate long after 
catise which had produced it was removed. 
jut the character of the degenerate age in which 
they lived wae impressed even on the towering 
talenta of Carvantes, Lope de Vega and Calde- 
ron, and can be easily traced in the false ideas, 
childish prejudices, and gross ignorance of facts 
their.writings.. With these mas- 
ter spirits of literature the genius of Spain sunk ; 
and when it began to recover from the lethargy 
ty which it was long oppressed, it assumed the 
jnost: unnatural: form. Imagination: being the 
y.field left. open. to them, Spanish writers, as 
f they wished to compensate for the restraints 
titider which they were laid, set aside the rules 
of youd taste, and abandoned themselves to all the 
extvavagantes of fancy, which they embodied in 
the most inflated atid pedantic language. Al- 
though the natural talents of the inhabitants are 
éxcélient, there is at present no taste for literature 
ia Spein. ‘The lectures on experimental philoso- 
phy which Solano began to deliver gratis in the 
capital towards the close of the last century, 
though distinguished by their simplicity and 
elegance, were discontinued for want of an audi- 
ence. - Reading is unknown except among a very 
limited class: Every attempt to establish a 
literary magazine has failed, through the listless- 
ness of the public mind and the control of the 
censorship. And the spies of the police and the 
Inquisition have long ago banished every thing 
like rational conversation from those p!aces in 
oe the people assemble to spend their leisure 

ours. 

In Italy the same causes produced the same 
effects. Genius, taste and learning were crushed 
nder the iron hand of iquisitorial despotism. 
The imprisonment of Galileo in the seventeenth, 
and the burning of the works of Gianone in the 


eighteenth century, are sufficient indications of | 


the deplorable state of the Italians, during a 
period in which knowledge was advancing with 
such rapidity in countries long regarded by them 
as barbarous. When their intellectual energies 
began to recover, they were directed to a species 
of composition in which sentiment and poetry 
are mere accessories to sensual harmony, and the 
national love of pleasure could be gratified with- 
out endangering the authority of the rulers. 
To ennoble pleasure and render it in some degree 
sacred; to screen the prince from the shame of 
his own indolence and effeminacy ; to blind the 
eople to every consideration but that of the pass- 
ing moment; and to give the author an oppor- 
tanity to exert his talents without ingurring the 
ce of the Inquisition—is the scope and 
spirit of the Italian opera. Later writers in Italy, 
whose productions breathe a fiery spirit of liberty, 
were of the French, or rather revolutionary school, 
and afford no criterion for judging of the national 
feelings and taste. 
In Spain the increase of superstition, and of the 


pace with the growth of ignorance. ‘Lhe coun- 
is overrun with olerey secular and regular. 

Towards the close of the last century it contained 
nearly nine thousand convents; and the number 
of persons who had taken the vow of celibacy ap- 
proached to two hundred thousand. The wealth 
of the church was equally disproportionate to 
that of the nation, as the numbers of the clergy 
were to its population. The cathedral of Toledo, 
for example, besides other valuable ornaments, 
contained four large silver images, standing on 
globes of the same metal; a grand massive 
throne of silver, on which was placed an image 
of the Virgin, wearing a crown valued at up- 
wards of a thousand pounds; and a statue of the 
infant Jesus, plowed with eight hundred pre- 
cious stones. Six hundred priests, richly en- 
dowed, were attached to it; and the revenues of 
the archbishop were estimated at nearly a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The sums which are ex- 
torted by the mendicant friars, and which are 
paid for masses and indulgences, cannot be cal- 
culated; but the bulls of crusade alone yield a 
nett yearly income of two hundred thousand 
pounds to his Catholic Majesty, who purchases 
them from the Pope, and retails them to his lov- 
ing subyects.* Equally great are the encroach- 
ments which superstition has made on the time 
of the inhabitants, Benedict XIV. reduced the 
number of holydays in the states of the church, 
and recommended a similar reduction in other 
kin s. Butin Spain there are still ninety- 
three general festivals, besides those of particu- 
lar provinces, parishes and convents; to whic 
we must add the bull-feasta, and the Mondays 
claimed by apprentices and journeymen. 

Commerce and all the sources of national 
wealth are obstructed by persecution and intoler- 
~ ance. But the evil is unspeakably aggravated, 
when the greater part of the property of a nation 
is locked up, and a large proportion of its inhabi- 
tants, and of their time, is withdrawn from use- 
ful labour. Holland, with no soil but what she 
recovered from the ocean, waxed rich and inde- 
pendent, while Spain, with a third part of the 
world in her ion, has become poor. The 
city.of Toledo is reduced to an eighth part of its 
former population; the monks remain, but the 
citizens have fied. Every street in Salamanca 
swarms with sturdy beggars.and vagabonds able 
to work; and this is the case wherever the cler- 
gy, convents, and hospicios are numerous. Wi 
a soil which, by its extent and fertility, is capa- 
ble of supporting an equal number of inhabi- 
tants, the population of Spain is not half that of 
France. 

The effects produced on the national character 
and morals are still more deplorable. Possess- 
ing naturally some of the finest qualities by 
which a people can be distinguished—generous, 
feeling, devoted, constant—the Spaniards became 
cruel, proud, reserved and jealous. The revolting 

tacles of the auto-de-fe, continued for so long 
a period, coald not fail to have the most harden- 
ing influence on their feelings. In Spain, as in 
Italy, religion is associated with crime, and pro- 
tected by its sanctions. Thieves and prostitutes 
have their images of the Virgin, their prayers, 
their holy water, and their confessors. Murder- 
ers find a sanctuary in the churches and convents. 
Crimes of the blackest character are left unpun- 

* For this bull the nobles pay about six shillings and 
four pence, the common people about two shillings and 


Church are authorised to act as. 


in consequence of the immunities eae made no scruple of fostering the popular credu- 

Adultery is common, and those | lity, that they might share its fruits; while 
tually in this vice, find no difficulty | those of more genefous and independent spirit, 
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pommpern. ike the cicisbei in Italy, appear regu-| way to irritation of feeling, and, confounding 


arly in the famil 
nons of cathedrals act in this character, and the 
monks in villages, The parish priests live al- 
most universally in concubinage, and all that the 


do not keep their'children in their own houses. 


circle. - In great cities the ca-| Christianity with an intolerant superstition, 


cherish the desperate hope that religion, in all 
its forms, will one day be swept from the earth; 
as the support of tyranny and the bane of human 


the Papers will oon wo om on par from | More correct bishops require of them is, that they | happiness. It is well known that the Italian} 


clergy have for along time given the most un- 


Until they begin to look towards a mitre, few of equivocal proofs that they disbelieve those doc- 
the clergy think of preserving decorum in this | trines, and feel indifferent to those rights, from 


matter. 

The dramatical pieces composed by their most 
celebrated writers, and acted on the stage with 
the greatest applause, demonstrate the extent to 
which the principles of morality have been in- 
jared by fanaticism and bigotry. In one of them, 
after the hero has plotted the death of his wife, 
and accomplished that of his parents, Jesus 
Christ is as descending from heaven 
to effect his salvation by means of a miracle. 
In another, an incestuous brigand and professed 
assassin preserves, in the midst of his crimes, 
his devotion for the cross, at the foot of which he 
was born, and the impress of which he bears on 
his breast. He erects.a cross over each of his 
victims; and being at last slain, God restores 
him to life in order that a saint might receive - his 
confession, and thus secure his admission into 
heaven. In another piece, Alfonzo VI. receives 
the capitulation of tte Moors of Toledo, and, in 
the midst of his court and knights, swears to 
maintain their religious liberties, and to leave for 
their worship the largest mosque in the city. 
During his ‘absence, Constance his queen violates 
the treaty, and places the miraculous image of 
the Virgin in the mosque. Alfonzo is highly in- 
dignant at-this breach of faith, but the Virgin 
surrounds Constance with a crown of glory, and 
convinces the king, to the great delight of the 
spectators, that it is an unpardonable sin to keep 
faith with heretics. To give one instance more : 
In another piece, the hero, while leading the most 
abandoned life, is represented as adhering to the 
true faith, and thus meriting the protection of St. 
Patrick, who follows him as his good genius to 
inspire him with repentance. When about to 
commit a murder, in addition to numbers which 
he had ree rpetrated, he is converted by an 
apparition of himself, and exclaims, ‘* What 
atonement can be made for a life spent in 
crime?” to which a voice of celestial music re- 
lies, ** Purgatory.”” He is then directed into 
st. Patrick’s Purgatory, and at the end of a few 
days comes out pardoned and purified. Still 
more precious specimens of religious absurdity 
and fanaticism might have been given from the 
auios sacramentales, a species of composition 
which continued to be popular till a late period, 
and has employed the pens of the most celebrated 

writers in Spain. 

The Italians are bound to religion chiefly by the 
ties of interest and pleasure. The Spaniards are 
naturally a grave people; their devotional feel- 
ings are ag and had they lived under a free 
government, they would have welcomed a purer 
worship, when, after a long period of ignorance, 
it was unveiled to their eyes, and might have 
proved its most enthusiastic and constant ad- 
mirers. But their minds have been subjugated 
and their feelings perverted by a Jong course of 
debasing slavery. As to religion, the inhabi- 
tants of Spain are now divided into two classes, 
bigots and dissemblers. ‘There is no intermedi- 
ate class. Under such an encroaching system of 
faith as that of the church of Rome, which claims 


a right of interference with almost every cpera- 
tion of the human mind, the prohibition of all 
dissent from the established religion is a restraint 
sufficiently painfol. 


But this is the least evil. 
Every Spaniard who disbelieves the public creed 


is constrained to profess himself to be what he is 
not, under the pain of losing all that he holds 


dear on earth. 
numbers and opulence of the clergy, has kept sions, and festivals, 


What with masses, and confes- 
and processions, and bowing 
to crosses and images, and purchasing pardons, 
and contriboting to deliver souls from purgatory, 
he is every day, and every hour of the day, un- 
der the necessity of giving his countenance to 
what he detests as a Christian, or loathes as the 
cause of his country’s degradation. It is enough 
that he contrives to avoid going to church or 
chapel: the idol presents itself to him abroad 
and at home, in the tavern and in the theatre. 
He cannot turn a corner without being in danger 
of hearing the sound of the hand-bell which sum- 
mons him to kneel in the mud, till a priest, who 
is carrying the consecrated host to some dying 
person, has moved slowly in his sedan chair from 
one end of the street to the other. If he dine’ 
with a friend, the passing bell is no sooner 
heard than the whole party rise from table and 
worship. If he go to the theatre, the military 
ard at the door, by a well-known sound of his 
rum, announces the approach of a procession, 
upon which “Su Magestad! Dios, Dios!” re- 
sounds through the house: the play is instantly 
suspended, and the whole assembly, actors and 
spectators, fall on their knees, in which attitude 
they remain until the sound of the bell has died 
away, when the amusement is resumed with fresh 
spirit. He has scarcely returned to his inn, when 
a friar enters, bearing a large lanthorn with paint- 
ed glass, representing two persons enveloped 
with flames, and addresses him, ‘The holy 
souls, brother! Remember the holy souls.” 

Religion in its purity is calculated to soothe 
and support the mind under the unavoidable 
calamities of life; but when perverted by super- 
stition, it aggravates every evil to which men are 
exposed, by fostering delusive confidence, and 
leading to the neglect of those natural means 
which tend to avert danger or alleviate distress. 
In Spain every city, every profession, and every 
company of artisans, has its tutelary saint, on 
whose miraculous interposition the utmost reli- 
ance is placed. The merchant, when he em- 
barks his goods for a foreign country, instead of 
insuring them against the dangers of the sea in 
the ordinary way, seeke for security by paying 
his devotions at the shrine of the saint under 
whose protection the vessel sails. ‘There is 
scarcely a disease affecting the human body 
which is not submitted to the healing power of 
some member of the calendar. So late as 1801, 
when the yellow fever prevailed in Seville, the 
civil authorities, instead of adopting precaution- 
ary measures for abating the violence of that pes- 
tilential malady, applied to the archbishop for 
the solemn prayers called Rogaliras; and not 
trusting to these, they resolved to carry in pro- 
cession a fragment of the true cross, preserved 
in the cathedral of Seville, which had formerly 
chased away an army of locusts, together with a 
large wooden crucifix, which, in 1649, had ar- 
rested the progress of the plague. The inhabi- 
tants flocked to the church; and the conse- 
quence was, that the heat, fatigue, and anxiety 
of-a whole day spent in this ridiculous cere- 
mony, increased the disease in a tenfold propor- 
tion. 

Popery, by the false light and repulsive form 
in which it represeate Christianity tends natu- 
rally to produce deism and irreligion. In France, 
where a certain degree of liberty was enjoyed, 
it led at first to the covert dissemination and 
afterwards to the bold avowal of infidel ~ 
nions, by those whose had the greatest influ- 


four yin Aragon. In Castile it is somewhat cheap-/. rivid system of police, civil and ecclesias- 
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which they derive their maintenance and wealth.* 
We were formerly aware that the principles of 
irreligion were widely diffused amon 
ing classes in Spain; but more ample informa-. 
tion, furnished by recent events, has disclosed the 
fact, that this evil is not confined to the laity, 
and that infidelity is as common among the edu- 
cated Spanish clergy as vice is among the vul- 
gar crowd of priests. There is a lightness at- 
tached to the character of the Italians, which, 
together with the recollection that they have been 
the chief instrument of enslaving the Christian 
world, disposes us to turn away- from the mani- 
festations of their irreligion with feelings of con- 
tempt. But such is the native dignity of the 
Spanish character, and its depth of feeling, that 
we dwell with a mixed emotion of pity and awe 
on the ravages which infidelity is making on so 
noble a structure. Whocan read the following 
description by a Spaniard without the strongest 
sympathy for such of his countrymen as are still 
in that * gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity” 
from which he was so happily rescued! ** Where 
there is no liberty, there can be no discrimina- 
tion. The ravenous appetite, raised by a forced 
abstinence, makes the mind gorge itself with all 
sorts of food. I suspect I have thus imbibed 
some false and many crude notions from my 


French masters. But iny circumstances preclude |. 


the calm and dispassionate examination which 

the subject deserves. Exasperated by the daily 
necessity of external submission to doctrines and 

persons I detest and despise, my soul overflows 

with bitterness. Though I acknowledge the ad- 

vantages of moderation, none being used towards 

me, 1 practice none, and in spite of my better 

judgment learn to be a fanatic on my own side. 

Pretending studious retirement, I have fitted up 

a small room to which none but confidential 

friends find admission. There lie my prohibited 

books in — concealment, in a well-con-.| 
trived nook under a staircase. The Breviary 

alone, in its black binding, clasps, and gilt 

leaves, is kept upon the table, to check the 

doubts of any chance intruder.» The same per- 

son wiites at a subsequent period: ‘The con- 

fession is painful indeed, yet due to religion it- 

self—I was bordering on atheism. If my case 

were singular, if my knowledge of the most en- 

lightened classes of Spain did not furnish me 

with a multitude or sudden transitions from sin- 

cere faith and pe to the most outrageous infi- 

delity, I would submit to the humbling convic- 

tion that either weakness of judgment or fickle- 

ness of character had been the only source of 
my errors. But though I am not at liberty to 

mention individual eases, I do attest, from the 

most certain knowledge, that the history of my 

own mind is, with little variation, that of a 

great portion of the Spanish clergy. The fact is 

certain; I make no individual charge; every 

one who comes within the descri 

wear the mask, which noS salend can throw off 
without bidding an eternal farewell to his coun- 

try. 

It is evident from this slight sketch that there 

are — and powerful obstacles to the regenera- 

tion of Spain. Superstition is interwoven. with 

her national habits and feelings; and civil and 

spiritual despotism are bound together by an in- 

dissoluble league, while they find a powerful 

auxiliary in the depraved morals of the people; 

for liberty has not a greater enemy than licen- 

tiousness, and an immoral people can neither pre- 

serve their freedom when es have it, nor regain 

itafter it has been lost. But what augurs worse 

than perhaps ony thing else for Spain is, that it 

does not possess a class of. persons animated by 

the spirit of that reformation to which the free 

states of Europe chiefly owe their political privi- 

leges. oe and scepticism, besides weak- 

ening the moral energies of the human mind, 

have a tendency to break up the natural alliance 

which subsists between civil and religious liber- 

ty. Those who are inimical or indifferent to re- 

ligion cannot be expected to prove the firm and 

uncompromising friends of that liberty which has 

religion for its object. ‘They love it not for itself, 

and cannot be prepared to make all sacrifices for 
its sake. Thus, when tyranny takes the field, 

brandishing its two swords, the right arm of 
liberty is found to be palsied. The irreligious or 
sceptical principals of those who have been called 

liberals must always excite a strong and well- 
grounded prejudice against their schemes. If 
they demand a reform in the state, the defenders 

of abuse have only to raise against them the cry 

of impiety. Bigots and hypocrites are furnished 

with a plausible pretext for putting them down. 

And good men, who may be convinced of the 
corruptions which adhere to both church and 

state, and might be willing to co-operate in re- 
moving them, are deterred from joining in the 
attempt, by the apprehension that it may lead to 
the overthrow of all religion. It is not difficult to 
trace the operation of all these causes in defeat- 
ing the struggles for liberty which have been 
made within these few years in Italy and the 
Peninsula. 

But may we not cherish better hopes, as the 
result of those events which have recently indu- 
ced the more enlightened portion of the.Spanish 
nation to turn their eyes to Britain instead of 
France, from which they formerly looked for in- 
struction and relief? Let us hope that those in- 
dividuals who have taken refuge in this country, 
and whose conduct has shown that they are not 
unworthy of the reception they have met with, 
will profit by their residence among us; that any 
of them who, from the unpropitious circumstances 
in which they were placed, may have formed an. 
unfavourable opinion of Christianity, will find 
their prejudices dissipated in the free air which 
they now breathe; that what is excellent in our 
religion, as well as our policy, will recommend 
itself to their esteem; and that, when Providence 
shall open an honourable way for their returning 
to their native country, they will assist in securing 
to it a constitution, founded on the basis of ra- 
tional liberty, in connexion with a religion puri- 
fied from those errors and corruptions which have 
wrought so much woe to Spain—which have 
dried up its resources, cramped and debased its 
genius, lowered its native dignity of character, 
and poisoned the fountains of its domestic and 
social happiness. —Christian Library. 


* An English gentleman who had resided long in Italy, 
and obtained lodgings in a convent, was frequently en- 

ged in friendly discussions with the most intelligent in- 
dividuals of the house on the points of difference between 
the churches of Rome and England. On the termination 
of one of these disputes, afier the greater part of the 
company had retired, a young monk, who had supported 
the tenets of his church with great ability, turning to his 
ae guest, asked him, ifhe really believed what 
had been defending. On his ere, seriously in the 
affirmative, the monk exclaimed, Allor lei crede piu che 
tutto il convenio, Then, Sir, you believe more than all 
the convent. (Doblado’s Letters, p. 476.) 


DR. GOODWIN. 


“ Ah!” said Dr. Goodwin, in his last moments, 
“js this dying? How have I dreaded as an ene- 


my this smiling friend ! 


the read- | 


he | Youth's 


PSALM CXXIH, 

Theodore Zuinger, when he lay on his death- 
bed, took his leave of the world in a Latin para- 
phrase of this Pealm, which was translated as 
follows by Mr. Merrick. ‘It may serve,” says 
Bishop Horne, “as a finished specimen of the 
noble and exalted use which a Christian may and 
} ought to make of the Psalms of David.” 


| 
What joy, while thus I view the day 
at warns my thirsting soul away, | 
What transports fill my breast ! 
For, lo, my great Redeemer’s power 
Unfold’s the everlasting door, 
And leads me to his rest. 


The festive morn, my God, is come, 

That calls me to the hallowed dome, 
Thy presence to adore ; 

My feet the summons shall attend, 

- ‘With willing steps thy conrts ascend, 

And tread th’ ethereal floor. 

E’en now to my expecting eyes ; 

The heav’n-built towers of Salem rise : 

_ E’en now, with glad survey, 

I view her mansions, that contain 

Th’ angelic forms, an awful train, 

| And shine with cloudless day. 

Hither, from earth’s remotest end, 

Lo, the redeemed of God ascend, 
Their tribute hither bring : 

Here crowned with everlasting joy, 

In hymns of praise their tongnes employ, 
And hail th’ immortal King. 


, Great Salem’s King; who bids each state 
On her decrees dependent wait : 
__In her e’er time begun, 
High on eternal base upreared, 
His hands the regal seat prepared 
For Jesse’s favoured Son. 


Mother of cities! o’er thy hand 

See Peace, with healing wings outspread, 
Delighted, fix her-stay ; 

How blest, who calls himself thy friend ! 

Success his labours shall attend, 

And safety guard his way. 


Thy walls remote from hostile fear, 
Nor the loud voice of tumult hear, 
Nor war’s wild wastes deplore ; 
There smiling Plenty takes i stand, 
And in thy courts, with lavish hand, 
Has poured forth all her store. 


Let me, blest seat, my name behold 

Among thy citizens enrolled, | | 
In thee for ever dwell. 

Let Charity my steps attend, 

My sole companion and my friend, 
And Faith and Hope farewell ! 


THE BENEVOLENT QUAKER. 


Richard Reynolds was born in Bristol, England. 
His father was a wealthy merchant, and a minis- 
ter among the Society of Friends, who carefully 


trained up his children in habits of industry. 


Richard, when a young man, became owner of 
very large iron-works in Shropshire. By perse- 
verafce and skill, attended with the strictest in- 
vegrity, he so much improved the establishment, 
that he made a large fortune by this business. 
He used his wealth as one who loved God and 
his fellow-men, might be expected todo. He ac- 
knowledged God as the giver of all good, and 
himself as only a steward, who must give a strict 


tion may still | account of the use he made of his Lord’s talents. 


Hence he was remarkable for self-denial, prudence 
and a generosity which made no distinction of 
ak party, orcountry. ‘The love of God ruled 
in his heart, and regulated his conduct. | 
-but himself, and He whose eyes are in 
' 2 beholding the evil and the good, knew 
how much he spent in works of charity. He has 
been known often to give five hundred guineas, 
(twenty-three at one time, toa 
charitable object, and double that sum to another 
without allowing his name to be published. In 
one year he gave to different charities, upwards 
of twenty thousand _— (eighty-nine thousand 
dollars.) He had correspondents in different 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, who sought 
out persons in distress, and reported them to him. 
But he did not give to all without distinction. 
He was careful to distinguish between real and 
retended objects of charity. To persons of the 
atter description, he gave prudent and faithful ad- 
vice, to the former he was a kind benefactor. It 
is said, that during his life he gave away in acts 
of charity nearly a million of dollars. During 
the scarcity which prevailed in England in 1795, 
not content with assisting those in his own neigh- 
bourhood, he sent to the committee in London 
twenty thousand pounds in a cover, with these 
words, ** To relieve the wants of the poor in the 
metropolis,”’ without putting his name to it. 

A lady once applied to him on behalf of an or- 
phan and received a_ liberal gift. She said, 
‘‘when he is old enough, I will teach him to 
name and thank his benefactor.”? ‘* Stop,”’ said 
the good man, * thou mistakest; we do not thank 
the clouds for the rain; teach him in look higher, 
and thank Him who giveth both the clouds and 
the rain.” | 
Some persons think it enough to give one tenth 
of their income to the cause of God, reserving nine 
tenths for their own use. But he “had not so 
learned Christ.” Heexpended not more than one 
tenth of his yearly income for his own private use. 
The rest was sacredly devoted to the benefit of 
his fellow-men. The last ten years of his life 
were spent in active benevolence, nearly the whole 
of his time being occupied in seeking out and re- 
lieving the distressed, besides contributing to the 
various benevolent societies in the city. 

Being once urged by a friend to sit for his 
portrait, he at length consented. ‘* How would 
you like to be painted?” ‘Sitting among 
books.” * Any book in particular?”? ‘ The Bi- 
BLE.” **Open at any part?” At the fifth chapter 


fore being justified by raitn, we have peace with 
Gop, through our Lorp Jesus Curist.’” Toa 
friend who applied to him with a case of distress, 
he said, ** My talent is the meanest of all talents 
—a little sordid dust. But the man in the para- 
ble, who had but one talent, was accountable; 
for the talent which I possess, humble as it is, I 
also am accountable to the great Lorp oF ALL.” 
He rejected with abhorrence the idea of meriting 
heaven by his deeds of charity. His whole de- 
pendence for eternal life was in the mercy of God, 
through the Lp peer sacrifice of his Redeem- 
er. He lived to an advanced age, enjoying great 
health, beloved and honoured; and his last end 
was peace. A few days before his death, he said 
to a female friend, ** My faith and hope are, as 
they have long been, on the mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ, who was the propitiation for my 
sins, and not for mine only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.”? During his illness, he was very 
calm and kind to every body ; his countenance and 
conduct showed that all was peace within. He 
died at Cheltenham, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of his health, Sep. 10, 1816, in the 8lst 
year of his age, full of faith, of days, of riches, 
and of honour. May every youth who reads this 
sketch exclaim, ‘* Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” — 
Friend. 


The design of preaching has been greatly mis- 
taken, when it has been thought it must still ac- 
uaint them who live, and especially who have long 
lived, under it with some new thing. Its much 
ter and more important — is, the impress- 

ing of known things (but too lite considered) 
upon the hearts of hearers, that they may be de- 
livered up into the mould and form of the doctrine 


taught them.— Howe. 


27, 1834. 


of Romans; the first verse to be legible; * There- | 


No. 159. 


SINGULAR TRIAL IN INDIA. 


A cause was lately brought for decision before 
the court of Nizamut Adawlut, at Calcutta, 
which appears to show that nothing but the 
strong arm of the law prevents human sacrifices 
from being still offered, as in former times, to 
the false and sanguinary idols of the Hindoos. 
The prisoner, in the cause referred to, was called 
Chooramony Maly, and he was charged with the 


ing extraordinary circumstances :— 

Within the precincts of the prisoner’s resi- 
dence there is kept an idol of Kalee, to whom the 
— has been in the habit of sacrificing goats 

or several years past. On the 6th of August 
last, the prisoner was preparing to sacrifice a 
goat.as heretofore. The deceased, at his re- 
quest, held the hind legs of the animal, and to do 
so, was obliged to stoop down, bending his head 
towards the ground. In this position Choora- 
mony Maly instantly, and at one blow, severed 
the deceased’s head from his body. 

The scene was witnessed by three women, 
two of whom were so frightened, that they in- 
stantly ran away, and saw no more. The third, 
Mussumat Kooramony, however, did not do so; 
she stated, in addition to the fact of the decapi- 
tation, that the prisoner afterwards took the head 
up, carried it into the house, and placed it before 
the idol. The magistrate questioned this witness 
minutely as to the prisoner's conduct ‘and manner 
at the moment. She declared that she perceived 
not the slightest alteration: of his general de-. 
meanor—no appearance of surprise and agitation; 
and that he took up the man’s head and placed it 
before the idol with as much composure and de- 
liberation as he had been accustomed to do when 
sacrificing a goat. 3 
The prisoner admitted that he had struck off 
the head of the deceased, and that he had taken 
it up and presented it to the idol; but that he 
did it —— by mistake, and had no idea but 
that he had sacrificed a goat! Qn his return to 
fetch some of the blood, he perceived the head- 
less body of Vodye Seel, and the goat alive and 
unhurt. He then went back, and found the head 
he had offered to the idol was that of a man, 
not that of a goat; on which, he added, he be- 
gan to cry with loud lamentations, and told the 
people to take him to the police office that others 
might not be charged with the fact instead of 
himself. 

Although the whole of this defence was so ab- 
suid, that it appears strange the prisoner could 
imagine for a moment it would gain belief, and 
the latter part of his statement was express] 
contradicted by the evidence, the native law offi- 
cers of the court convicted him of * homicide b 
misadventure’ only, and adjudged him to be fined. 
But when this sentence was revised by the Bri- 
tish members of the court, they agreed in setting 
it aside. It was impossible, they justly said, 
that the prisoner could have mistaken the head 
of the goat; and the subsequent act of presenting 
it to the idol shows the design with which the 
bloody deed was committed. The facts of the 
case rendered it impossible to regard the act as 
otherwise than wilful; and thevelete no reason 
existed for exempting the prisoner from the pen- 
alty of the law, to which he was amenable as a 
murderer. 

In conformity with these opinions, sentence 
of death was passed on the prisoner on the 11th 
of February, 1832, and he was executed at Fur- 
reedpore, where the murder was committed, on 
the 13th of March.—Rep. Eng. Pub. Miss. 


AND THERE SHALL BE LIKE PEOPLE, LIKE 
PRIESTS.— Hosea iv. 9. ; 


I have just been reading in the New York 
Evangelist a statement, from which it appears 
that Universalist ministers do not maintain family 
prayers from a sense of duty. Likewise the, de- 
clared determination of the Rev. Robert Smith, a 
Universalist clergyman, *‘ never to pray again in 
public :” and I confess I was surprised to find so 
much unity of doctrine and practice between the 
priests and people of the Universalist orders. I 
will just notice one fact to illustrate this. 
In the month of September last I entered a 
schooner at Buffalo, to pass through the lake to 
the west. While lying near the dock, a gentle- 
man who was standing near me on the schooner, 
was conversing with one on the land, when he 
broke out in the most blasphemous language, not 
— to be repeated, and very painful to be 
eard. I turned to him in a very friendly man- 
ner, and began to expostulate with him. desiring 
if possible to lead him to refrain from language 
so inconsistent and criminal. He heard me a 
few moments, and then very gravely replied 
‘“*Dear Sir I differ from you in my religious 
views.” I then asked him what his religious 
views were, and he very boldly replied, ‘Sir I 
am an Universalist.” Here the Universalist 
scheme is brought forward, to shield those from 
the charge of crime, who take God’s name in 
vain; and this shows us the use of the scheme. 
This gentleman, in his expression, must I think 
be a follower of a prayerless priest. Here is 
union. The priest declares he will no more pray 
in public, but yet he steps forward and proclaims 
to all men ** there is no hell for the wicked, fear not 
for all will be saved ;”* and up comes the professed 
foliower and believer of said doctrine, with his 
mouth full of cursing and bittterness, blasphem- 
ing the name of his Maker. 
et it not be said that here is an individual, 
and the whole order cannot be marked by him. 
This is very true; and it would be an important 
truth, were it not for the fact, that you can 
scarcely find a profane swearer in our land, but 
rofesses to be an Universalist. I think that the 
Universalist order is entirely useless; unless it 
is necessary that crime should be multiplied—re- 
ligious duties be neglected, and people be made 
to believe and feel that no danger is connected 
with doing evil. 


‘6NO. MATTER WHAT A MAN BELIEVES, iF HE IS 
ONLY SINCERE.” 


Suppose (and the case is not without a paral- 
lel) that a foreigner, recently landed on our shores 
from some of the arbitrary governments of Eu- 
rope, should sincerely believe that, having now 
reached a land of liberty, he might freely appro- 
priate to his own use whatever he desired; and 
proceeding on this, his sincere belief, suppose he 
should rob the first man, or steal the first horse 
that came in his way. Would the sincerity of 
this belief snatch him from the arrest of justice ? 
Would the judge and the jury confirm his sincere 
belief, or would they confine his person? His 
sincerity in this case has lodged him ina prison. 
It was the sincere belief of a dangerous and fool- 
ish error that turned him aside from the path of 
honesty and duty, and Jed him to commit a crime 
by which his liberty is forfeited. 

Some of the pirates executed not long since, 
for murder on the high seas, are said to have de- 
clared on the gallows, that they believed there was 
no God, no heaven, no hell, no retribution, no 
hereafter. That they were sincere, it should seem 
there could be no doubt ; for they publish the de- 
claration with their dying breath. Were they 
justifiable or excusable in their belief? Do you 
say no? But who are you that undertake to 
decide what another man ought, or ought not to 
believe! They sincerely believed there was no 
God, and their sincerity was tested at the end of the 
halter; and why were they not justifiable? You 
will reply doubtless, as 1 should, that there is 
light enough even from the works of God, to 
teach any person that he is. Before these men 
could have become Atheists, they must have clos- 


wilful murder of Vodye Seel, under the follow- 


| that he must be very erratic indeed w 
ed their eyes to the light of day, and their con- : 


sciences to the light of heaven. They loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds 
were evil. ‘heir sincere belief of error arose 
entirely from their love of sin. They wanted no 
God, and they would believe in none. They 
heartily desired that he would not be, and they 
sincerely believed that he was not. Their sin- 
cerity, therefore, is found on examination, to be not 
their excuse, but their fault; not their misforttine, 
but their crime. Instead of palliating their guilt, 
it is itself the most portentous mark in the long 
catalogue of their sins. 

And what is true in this case, is true in a}l an- 
alogous cases. Sincerity in the belief of essential 
error, is never any excuse for such error. So far 
from justifying those who embrace it, it aggra- 
vates their condemnation. Take the Deist, who, 

rofessing to believe in God, rejects his word. 

ill his sincere rejection of Christ and the Gos- 
pel save him? How strange it. would be, if a 


tance of him should lead to the same results— 


should entitle to the same blissful — Spirit 
of the Pilgrims — 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 

DR. CHEYNE, 
Whilst some one was talking before this acute 
Scotchman of the excellence of human nature, 
* hoot, hoot, mon, human natureis a 6 and 
a scoundrel, or why would it perpetually stand in 
need of laws and of religion ?” 
Dr. Cheyne’s memory, independent of his medi- 
caland mathematical merit, should ever be held in 
veneration by all wise and good men for the gol- 
den rule of conduct which he prescribed to him- 
self (mentioned by Mr. Boswell in his enter- 
taining tour to “paces and which unites the at- 
most acuteness of worldly wisdom with the most 
exalted sense of religion: 
‘*To neglect nothing to secure my eternal 
peace, more than if I had been certified I should 
die within the day; not to mind any thing that 
my secular duties and obligations demanded of 
me, less than if I had been ensured to live fifty 
years more.” 

QUEEN CAROLINE. 3 
Bishop Butler’s abstruse work on the * Analo- 
gy of Religion to human natufe,” was a favourite 

ook with this Queen. She told Mr. Sale, the 
orientalist, that she read it every day at breakfast; 
so light did her metaphysical mind make of that 
book which Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Winchester, 
said he never could look into without making his 
head-ache. 

ST. LOUIS. 
When he was arrived in France, the Bishop ot 
Auxerre, at the head of the clergy of that king- 
dom, represented to him, that the Christian fait 


that it would be still more weakened if some 
forcible remedy was not applied to restore it, and 
that they entreated him to decree, that all the 
courts of justice of the kingdom should oblige 
those who had remained excommunicated for one 
year, to become observant, and to give satisfac- 
tion to the church. Louis told them, that he 
would very willingly comply with their request, 
but that he shou!d insist upon it as a preliminary, 
that his courts of Justice should examine the sen- 
tence of excommunication, to see whether it were 
just or not, before they attempted to put it in force. 
The clergy after some conference together, told 
the wise menarch, that they could never allow 
that the church should submit to this formality. 
‘** Nor can I,” replied Louis, * ever allow eccle- 
siastics to have cognizance of what belongs to my 
courts of justice.” 
LOUIS XI. 
It is said, that Louis, being dangerously ill, and 


him health of mind ‘and of 0 
suppress what respected the health of his mind, 
and not to ask for too many things at once. 

A favourite maxim with Louis was, “* The 
prince who does not know how todissemble, does 
not know how to reign.” 


LOUIS XII. 
Louis, who was a very economical prince, 
was told told by some one, that he had been re- 
presented in a play as an avaricious man. ‘I 
had rather,” replied he, **that my people should 
laugh at my avarice, than weep at my prodiga- 


lity.” 


SOCINIAN MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


A correspondent has sent us a copy of a curious 
document, issued lately by the Socinians of Eng- 
land, in the form ofacircular. Itis signed by no 
less than twenty-four Socinian ministers, belong- 
ing to London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
ool, Leeds, and other principal towns of En 

and, and contains a magnificent scheme for gath- 


an ecclesiastical whole, under the government of 
Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and a General 
Assembly to meet annually, and to be denomina- 
ted ** The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland.” The ob- 
ject of this proposed return to the outward form 
and semblance of Presbyterianism does not seem 
to be any peculiar love to Presbyterianism for its 
own sake—but a much more substantial reason. 
As many of our readers know, a Socinian Church 
is commonly styled in England a Presbyterian 
Church, because probably so it was in former 
days, and for the support of the doctrine and polity 
of the Westminster Confession, the chapel was 
originally built and endowed. In the lapse of 
time, however, these Churches, without any of 
that interference of the State which, according to 
modern theories, is the grand corrupter of Churches, 
became Arian and Socinian, any — and every 
thing by turns, and Presbyterian only in name. 
Hence a grave question has been started, whether 
the property of their chapels can legally be pos- 
sessed by Socinian pastors and congregations, 
whose principles the original donors would have 
abhorred. This question is daily becoming more 
troublesome and more threatening, and the wise 
men amongst them foreseeing possible — 
feel anxious to make sure of their present chap- 
els and endowments, by once more making a fair 
show of Presbyterianism, so that when they get 
their Presbyterian General Assembly, they may 
be able to answer—Are not we also Presbyte- 
rians? Our Liverpool correspondent, who has 
sent us this document, informs us, that in the 
distribution of the circulars containing this no- 
table scheme, the two ministers of the Scot- 
tish Churches, in connexion with. the Church of 
Scotland, have been omitted, whilst a copy was 
sent to the minister of the Secession Church. 
How much of harmony and unanimity of senti- 
ment is likely to characterize this new Presbyte- 
rian Church, will appear from the following state- 
ments, so framed as to admit men of all creeds 
and of no creed into its comprehensive embrace— 

‘¢ It is a fundamental principle of this Chureh, 
to leave to every individual the unimpaired right 
of exercising his own private judgment in the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, and relating to doc- 
trines which are controverted among the professed 
followers of Jesus Christ, so that no creed of hu- 
man invention can be imposed by this Church, or 
assent to such creed he required on any occasion 
whatsoever, without dissolving the bond of union 
among its constitatent congregations, and destroy. 


Such are to be the broad and comprehensive 
rinciples of this new Presbyterian Church,—so 
one that no man shall be ableto complain of in- 
sufficient latitude for any epeaiitative fancies he 
may choose to indulge, and so com nog 
o wil) no 


find ample scope within its pal 
ian. 


sincere rejection of Christ, and a sincere accep-. 


was much weakened since his departure; and — 


hearing the priest pray to St. Eutropius, to grant 
bim 


ering together the fragments of Socinianism into 


ing its title to the prosperity which it possesses.” 
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dpetians pee which I should wish to see reprinted and 
““eontelos extracts from the editorial department of The Philade!phian.” 


ginal sin is the 
corruption of our whole nature, 


4 first maketh us 


bi 


i 


wholly . to 
evil, and that continually; which is 
commonly ed original sin, and 
from which) do proceed all actual 
Larg. Cat. Q. 25. 
—Contrast, p. 74. 


« 


CaLvin. 
' “Surely it is not doubtfully spo- 
ken that David confesseth that he 
was n in iniquity, and by 
his r conceived in sin. Ps. li. 
7. He does not there accuse the sin 
of his father or mother, but the bet- 
ter to set forth the goodness of God 
towards him, he beginneth the con- 
ion of his own at 

i begetting.. Forasmuch as 
it is evident that that was not pecu- 
liar to David alone, it followeth that 
the common estate of all mankind 
is noted under his example. All 
we therefore that descend of unclean 
seed, are born infected with the con- 
tagion of og pee: before that we 
the sight o and spotted. 
For who can brin “4 clean thin 
out of an unlean? Not one.” B. 
ch. 1. sec. 5.—Contrast, p. 72. 


“The covenant being made with 
Adam, as a public person, not 
himeelf only, but for his posterity; all 
mankind etontinn from him by 
ordinafy generation, sinned in him 
and felt with him in — = trans- 
—Contrast, p. 70, 72. 

“We believe that through the dis- 
obedience of Adam, original sin is 
extended to all mankind; which is 
a corruption of the whole nature, 
and an hereditary disease, where- 
with infants themselves are in‘ec'ed 
in their mother’s womb, and which 
in man all.sorts of sin, 

ing in him as a root thereof; and 
therefore is so vile and abominable 
in the sight of God, that it is suff- 
cient te emn all mankind.” 
Con. Re p- 
72. 


“Carvnasm. 

The fall deprived man of all his 
supernatural — and corrupted all 
the powers of his mind and body; 
so that every child of Adam inher- 
its, by natural generation, a depra- 
ved nature, which implies amon 
other things,a darkened understand- 
ing, and disordered affections.” — 
Contrast, p. 266. 


guilty of original sin; and are ac- 
tually condemned already.”—Con- 
trast, p. 266. 

“Sin is any want of conformity 
to, or transgression of the law of 
God.”—Contrast, p. 262. 


EXTRACTS FROM « 
Mr. Editor,—I send you the following to be di 
two columns contain extracts from “The 


For The Presbyterian. . 
Contrast,” w 


OTHERS.” 
MONS, , el-passim. 
“Neither the want of “orig 
the, mere 


mal. -He who gives has a right to 
i and it is not our fault 
God did not give us positive 
righteousness at the bi 


-on all, the mental powers of Paul. 
In short, it is plain, that no being 
‘can be a sinner, until he has sin- 
ned. Query. Is -this Calvinism, 
or Pelagianism ?”—Contrast, p. 72. 


THE CONTRAST,” WITH ADDITIONS. 


of to your. pleasure. 
hich I regard as a 
extensively circ 


The first 

uable and useful pro- 

The last column 
X. Y¥. or 


Inherit from our parents, and posscss 
from our birth, is a part of our na- 


ture, and constitutes our native de. 


pravity. It is this native depravity 
which constitutes the uniformit 

and the chief ingredient in our fai- 
len estate of trial under the gospel 
dispensation of grace, This native 
depravity is no crime, it is noactual 


in, it ie nothi hich God ch : 
sin, it ie nothing whi mange? | in any one of them, is about seventy, the smallest 


the account of our moral 
t is itself in the y, that 
is the pain, exit inflict- 
ed on ws on account of Adam’s sin.” 
—Philadelphian, Jan. 30, 1834. 

“ Proneness to evil is no thought 
no feeling, no volition, no act of the, 
soul; but simply a relative state: 
and no state is in itselfa sin. By 
mental disposition we never mean. 
any operation of mind, but ot 
relative gtate.”—Philad. Feb.13,1 

“If then Christ without crime 
could be born into the world, with 
= such a nature as we bring into 

-world, who dare say that our 
nature, similar to his, and which 
tries us as his nature tempted him, 
is in-itsclf a crime, or a moral evil? 


Either we must allow that Christ | M 


did not possess such a tempting na- 
ture as we do, and so was not in all 


points tempted like as we are, cr 


Note to the Contrast by the author. 
“ Hopkinsians say—sinners, you 
need not lament original sin: re- 
pent of your own sins; for you are 
perfectly able to repent and keep 
the whole law.”——Contrast, p. 80. 
Note to the Contrast by the author, 
“ Calvinists say—sinners, you are 
infected with original sin, as well 
as guilty of actual transgression. 
You are weak as well as wicked ; 
having neither the power, nor the 
disposition to please God. Still you 
are bound to obey God, because he 
commands obedience; and it is 
your crime as well as your misery 
that you are ruined in body, soul 
and spirit.”—Contrast, p. 80. 


Horkins. 
. “Children are only born in sin 


for in this respect; they are born un- 


_der ‘such a divine constitution, that 
they begin to sin as soon as they be- 
gin to act as moral agents.”—Con- 
trast, p. 73. 

Note to the Contrast by the author. 

“This doctrine of Pelagius (viz. 
that we sin by imitation) was nearly 
the same with that maintained by 
the Hopkinsians. The only dif- 
ference is, that he said imitation, 
and they say divine constitution : 
he said, that children born free from 
taint, imitated the sin of Adam ; and 
they ssy, that children are not sin- 
ners until they are actually trans- 
gressors ; but that it is certain trom 
a divine constitution, that the first 
moral action of a child, and every 
subsequent one, will be completely 
sinful, until he is renewed.”—Con- 
trast, p. 70 

“ SaABELLIANISM. 

Adam sinned and exposed himself 
to punishment. The sin of his pos- 
terity was also introduced by a di- 
vine constitution, in consequence 
transgression.” —Contrast, p. 


ARranism. 

After Adam sinned, he became 
liable to punishment; and all his 
descendants are, in consequence of 
his offence bruught into a state of 
trial, temptation, sin and misery. 
The affections of men were pervert- 
ed in this manner by the Apostacy.” 
Contrast, p. 268. i 

** SOCINIANISM. 

There is no original corruption in 
man which should prevent his affec- 
tions from being perfectly good.” — 
Contrast, p. 277. | 

SocInIANISM. 

Sin consists exclusively in the 
wrong exercise of our moral facul- 
ties.”.—Contrast, p- 265. 

Deism. 

Thanks to all our good friends for 
tearing away original sin and impu- 
tation from their system. It will 
ALL go soon.”—Contrast, p. 269. 


“ THE CONCLUSION. 


When any individual is admitted to the Presb 
professes or tacitly consents sincerely to “ receive 
the Confession of Faith of this Church, as containing the sys- 


United States, he either 
and 

tern of 

the preceding 


yterian Church in the 


ine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” It has been proved in 
that the system of Hopkinsianism is repugnant to 


this-Confession of Faith. This conclusion therefore, irresistibly follows, 
that no person, who is fully convinced of the truth of this system, or who is 
not a Calvinist in sentiment, can conscientiously unite himself to the Pres. 


b 
It. is a just conclusion also, that 


yterian Church, by assent to its Confession of Faith. 


persons who are known to support 


doctrines utterly repugnant to these standards, cannot with propriety be 
received by the rulers of these ecclesiastical societies. To admit any 


one who is known to be a Hopkinsian, is nothing less than connivance at 
of Faith should be a bond of union; but it will be of 


a false profession 
A Confession 


utility, when persons of contrary opinions, upon the fundamental ar- 

ticles of Aiiaion, subscribe it. Then it becomes like the matrimonial 
covenant between inimicable partners, the bond of perpetual discord. 

Should the teachers and private Christians of this persuasion continue 


te enter the Presb 
Confession of Fai 


ian Church, the result must probably be, that the 
and form of government now used with the most 


happy effect, must soon, like the Cambridge, Boston, and Saybrook Plat- 


forms, without any repeal, 


be consigned to the garret; there to mould- 


er, until the antiquarign shall deem them worthy of a place in his li- 


brary, The New 
eystem of ecclesias 
who di 

produeed 


gland Churehes formerly had a confession 
tical government; but the admission of 


and 


multitudes, 


those standards, to every privilege and office, has finally 
is effect, that few churches acknowledge the authority of their 


of government, and very few have an rnment atall. The 
resbyterian Church should take warning ; e's Genlly or city divided 


against itself cannot stand,”"—Contrast, pp. 278, 279, 


® Note by X. Y. or Z. “ Every i both original and actuaj, being a 
God, and con thereunto, doth in its own 
the wrath of and the curse of the law, 80 subject to 
temporal, and eternal—Con. Faith Ch. VI. sec. VI. 
+ Note by X. Y. or Z “ For all that is in the he 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world.” 1 Jno. ii. 16 


ee bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is 


else we must admit, that it is no ac- 
tual sin, no real crime, nothing 
in the esteem of the mo- 
ral law of God, for us to have the 
same, real human nature which 
Christ took upon himself, in all its 
infirmities, degradation and prone- 
ness to evil, without ever commit- 
ting a single transgression.” —Phi- 
ladelphian, Jan.9, 1834. 


“The corruption of man’s whole 
nature,” by the curse of God resting 
.on him for Adam’s sin, is the only 
ORIGINAL sin of which we are con- 
vinced; and for this we never felt 
any conviction of personal crimina- 
lity. It may be the object of natu- 
ral aversion and hatred as any 
other natural evil may be; but we 


_ are not required to repent of it. We 


must view it as a righteous curse, 
from which we may seek and ob- 
tain deliverance in God’s own pro- 
vided and appointed way of salva- 
January 30th 


“ We suggest to our brother edi- 
tor of the St. Louis Observer, that 
DISPOSITION To SIN is not actual sin: 


it is not any sinful agency of any. 


kind, for it is neither mental opera- 
tion, nor bodily motion. _ Disposition 
is the name of a relative state o} 
things; and no state is an action. 
Tur rat has brought mankind into 
AN EsTaTE which is both sinful and 
miserable ; and is so called because 
we werc brought into this estate 
by the sin of Adam, and it is an es- 
tate in which we actually sin sv 
soon as we become accountable, 
moral agents; and it is an estate in 
which we suffer moreor less misery, 
on account of our own sins and also 
the sins of others, especially our 
first parents.—Philadelphian, Jan. 
30th, 1834. 

“On account of Adam’s sin God 
has cursed us in the very nature 
which he causes us to inherit from 
apostate parents; and our depraved 
nature thus inherited, while it is not 
@ crime, or actual sin, or moral evil, 
is nevertheless that source of trial 
its Qur present state which renders 
all the actual transgressions of 
men certain to the divine mind,”— 


I‘hiludelphian, May, 6th 1831. | 


“On tae sussect or OricInaL 
Sin, our Presbyterian standards say, 
that the corruption of man’s whole 
nafure was commonly called origi- 
nal sin; which they distinguish 
from actual sin, or crime; and this 
nature they say desend to every man 
by natural generation and birth. 
This nature is a continual source of 
trial and directly or indirectly 
all our. actual sins are said to pro- 
ceed from it. Is a naturally evil, 
degraded, depraved constitution, 
which is inherited as a part of the 
penalty of Ad m's sin, and which 
subjects every man to trial, any part 
of the actual transgression of that 
man?”*— Philadelphian, Jan.9,1834 

“If men find their begotten, con- 
ceived and inherited nafure, which 
is born of a woman, their most 
constant and powerful source of 
temptation, or trial, how could 
Christ be tempted “ in all points like 
as we are,”’ if his human nature 
was different from theirs ?”—Phi- 
ladelphian, January 9, 1834. 

“ Because our Maker has thought 
it proper to introduce all mankind 
into a state of suffering here, with 
a design to put them on trial for 
cternity, he causes us all to inhcrit 
depraved natures; of which he is the 
author; for he has made us, and 
not we ourselves: he is our Creator 
and we are his creatures. His 
forming us through an intermedi- 
ate agency does not render our 
whole nature one whit the less 
his workmanship.”t—Philadelphi- 
an, January 30, 19834. 

“Were man made as he now is 
born in all his natural propensities, 
without judgment, conscience, an 
willsubject to his understanding, he 
would be as incapable of sinning as 
the bears. Should God superadd these 
endowments to the tiger, and the 
ox, and then tell the one not to lick 
blood, and the other not to eat grass 
but to live on something else provi- 
ded for their sustenance by his eo 
ness, they might be tried indeed, but 
would not be forced to disobey. ‘The 
conscience of the tiger would then 
and tell him to obey his Maker 
resist his propensity for blood; 
and the conscience of the ox would 
iuculcate the same-doctrine of self- 
denial and conformity to the will of 
his Lord. Now this is precisely 
the case with man. He has man 

nsilies to sin in his present fal- 

n accursed estate, into which the 


first sin of the first man, Adam, has- 


brought him ; but he has judgment, 
‘conscience, and will, subject to 
the government of his understand- 
ing; and he knows his duty, or may 
know it far -as he is accountable. 
His very nature is @ constant trial 
to him, but still he can practice self- 
dénial, he can obey, and is not con- 
strained to transgress.”— Philadel. 
phian, Jan, 30, 1834. uf 


tran of the righteous law 
und over 
death, with all miseries spiritual, 


world, the lust of the flesh, the luet of the eyes, and 


almost an universal practice. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
-Reporrs or Missionaries. 
From Rev. Wm. Brobston, dated Elizabethtown, Bla- 
_ den Co., N. C., January 24, 1834. 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—We have reason to thank 
our Lord and Saviour Jesos Christ, for the bless- 


'| ings bestowed upon us the past year. We have 


been steadily on the advance in improvement. 
Our people, in general, pay very good attention 
tothe means of grace, and with regaid to some in- 
dividuals, there is an unusual feeling on the subject 
of religion.. The moral improvement, in the con- 
gregations to which I preach, is such, as to in- 
duce many strangere and others to exclaim ** what 
hath God wrought.” | 

I have four churches under my care, all of them 
are small. The largest number of communicants 


ten. In the Brown Marsh church there has been 
the past year, a good deal of excitement on the 
subject of religion. Prospects at the Big Swamp 


church, are very encouraging. Several among 


the younger members of the congregation, appear 
to be very serious, and receive with fixed atten- 
tion, and T hope profit, religious instruction. The 
church of South River is the least promising of all. 
The church in Elizabethtown is yet in its infan- 
cy. It was organized about twelve months since; 
and on the whole is rising in importance. Since 
my last communication, I have administered the 
Lord’s Supper twice: once in the South River 
church and once in the Brown Marsh. At the 
communion in the South River church the weather 
was very unfavourable, and our meeting was not 
very interesting. ‘The communion of the Brown 
arsh was very interesting. Our Presbytery 
held its fall meeting at this place. The exercises 
were, I trust, profitable, and attended with saving 
benefit to many souls. Dr. Baxter of the Union 
Theological Seminary, assisted in conducting the 
exercises. 
nion for the first time. I have Sabbath Schools 
connected with all fourof my churches. Some of 
these are still kept up wit’: a good deal of inter- 
est. Our schools at the Brown Marsh and Eliza- 
bethtown, I regret to say, have rather declined than 
advanced. is is owing, in a great measure, to 
the difficulty we experience in procuring the right 
kind of books, and the distance most of the chil- 
dren are obliged to come in order to attend them. 
South River school is daing well. ‘The one con- 
nected with the Big owe church is very flour- 
ishing. Most of the scholars are over ten years 
of age, and seem to feel the importance of Sabbath 
School instruction. There are libraries connected 
with two of our schools. It is our intention to 
have them in all. I have three Bible Classes; 
two have declined in some measure since their es- 
tablishment. This is owing to the fact, that sev- 
eral of the members have left the neighbourhood 
and State. The Brown Marsh Bible Cisss is now 
the same in number, but the interest felt in it is 
greater than at first. ‘The improvement made by 
the members of this class is quite cheering. We 
have within the bounds of our congregations, Be- 
nevolent Associations, similar to those organized 
in other places. We have two Female T'ract So- 
cieties in successful operation. ‘The Tracts they 
have circulated, have exerted a very happy influ- 


ence. Facts might be Stated to prove that these: 


little messengers of truth have arrested some sin- 
ners among us in their progress downward. 
About a year since, a Female Foreign Missionary 
Society was formed, to be composed of members 
from all our churches. It has already done a lit- 
tle for the poor heathen. We have a Bible Socie- 
ty which has nearly supplied the county with the 
word of life. “~The Temperance Society of this 
county, organized two or three years since, is ex- 
citing a powerful influence. Since its commence- 
ment, the most happy changes have taken place. 
Scarcely a respectable man can now be found in 
the county, engaged in the vending of ardent 
Spirits, and the state of public opinion is such, 
that few of any character is tolerated in the trade. 
Grop shops and grog stores, have declined in 
number and character. The most influential and 
respectable part of the community are the friends 
and supporters of Temperance. In days gone by, 
it was customary to deal vut ardent spirits on all 
public occasions, this practice has nearly ceased. 
Now, scarcely a man has the hardihood to offer 
to a visiting friend a glass of strong drink from 
his side-board or closet. Formerly, this was 
Our society is in- 
creasing in numbers, the additions in several 
months have been from the young men. The 
two new places of worship commenced last sum- 
mer, are nearly completed. The one in Eliza- 
bethtown, if God permit, will be dedicated on the 
first Sabbath of next month. The other situated 
about twelve miles above Elizabethtown, isa com- 
modious and neat building. We expect it will be 
ready for use, sometime early in thespring. We 
regularly observe the monthly concert of prayer. 
In reveiwing the labours of the past year I have 
much to encourge me, and I trust I can in truth 
say that God hath employed my feeble agency in 
effecting some little good to this people. ~ 


From Rev. Samuel Brown, dated Fairfield, Rock- 
bridge Co., Va., Feb. 1st, 1834. 


Rev. and dear Sir,—I have been labouring 
as a missionary under the General Assembly’s 
Board for the last year, in the counties of Bath 
and ‘Pendleton in this State. My time has been 
divided between three smal! churches. As to the 
spiritual state of these churches, I do trust that 
the Lord has been, and still is withus. We have 
administered the sacrament five times during the 
year. And we hope, have felt our hearts cheered 
whilst our hands have been strengthened. ‘The 
Lord has put it into the hearts of a goodly num- 
ber to add themselves to his people by a public 
profession. At Windy Cove, we have admitted 
on examination twenty-eight. At New Bethany, 
ten. At Central Union, three; making in all forty- 
one. For these drops of mercy, we raise the eye 
of joy and gratitude to the God of mercy, and are 
encouraged to ask him for more. ‘There are a 
number of others, whom we trust, are asking the 
‘* way to Zion with their faces thitherward.’ 


From the Rev. John F, Cowan, dated Apple Creek, 
Cape Girardeau county, Mo. Jan. 14th, 1834. 


Rev. and dear Sir,—Since my last, I held a pro- 
tracted meeting in the vicinity of Apple Creek 
congregation with very encouraging success. I 


invited and expected brother Spillinan from Illi- 


nois, to be with me, but was disappointed. Bro- 


d| ther Green of the Baptist Church assisted. We 


held our meeting three days in the woods, going 
home at night. There was much seriousness. 
As we have no organized church at this place, 
little of the fruit will be gathered into the Presby- 
terian garner. We have serious thoughts of or- 
nizing a church there soon. If we only could 
ave labourers, many organizations might take 
lace, but, as it is, there is necessity for caution. 
Faas still a sweep of nearly one hundred miles 
all around me, in which there is no Presbyterian 
minister. In Cape Girardeau county, alone, two 
more besides myself could find employment. Sev- 
eral churches might soon be gathered. The har- 
vest truly is great, but the labourers are few. May the 
Lord help you to send more labourers into his har- 
vest. 

Ever since I have been in this region as a mis- 
sionary, I have felt the great importance of having 
Protestant schools of a good character. The Pa- 
piste are the only people in this section of our State 
who have had, heretofore, any thing more than a 
very ordinary common school. In consequence 
many Protestant children have been educated by 
them, and almostas many have been ruined. The 
all cases either make them Papists or bias their 
minds very much in favour of the Papist pseudo- 
religion. I have with much personal exertion, 
opened a male academy in which | propose to 
teach all the branches of an English and classical 
education. I have employed a competent teacher 
and pledged myself for his salary, seventy-five 


dollare for three months. Should I be able to get 
this institution to flourish, I shal] feel that I have 
been instrumental in accomplishing a great work. 
I hope not only to save many from the jaws of the 


Eight were admitted to the commu-| 


Beast, bot also to raise up. some who will be 
heralds of the cross. F havé also procured a 
young lady from Massachusetts to teach a female 
academy. Thus we shall save some from the un- 
hallowed contact with nunnery sisters. These two 
academies will be taught in one house, which I 
have erected ; and will be under my supervision. 
Could you not in some way send us some assis- 
tance in purchasing globes, maps, &c. 


Notice to Correspondents.—As some of our Mis- 
sionaries appear at a loss to know how to direct 
their communications to the Board, and desire in- 
formation on this subject, we take this opportunity 
of giving notice to al] our Missionaries, and other 
Correspondents, that al] communications intended 
for the Board of Missions, should be directed to 
Rev. William A. M:Dowell, D. D., Corresponding 
Secretary, No. 29 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

We request our Correspondents to be particular 
in thus directing their letters, as much trouble 
and inconvenience will be avoided thereby. 

We would also request our Missionaries, when 
making out their reports according to the instruc- 
tions of the Board, to endeavour to make them 
more suitable for publication, embodying-as many 
interesting facts as possible, in relation to the suc- 
cess of their labours, the moral Condition and wants 
of the district of country in which they labour, 
and such other intelligence as they may deem in- 
teresting. 


From the Missionary Herald. 
BOMBAY. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Tour performed 
Mr, Ramsay on the Continent. 


— Dec, 22, 1832.—On my way from Ashtamee to 
Nagoatnay, I saw but few people, and only one 
or two who could read, and of course had no op- 
portunity of distributing tracte. I entered a neat 
temple of hewn stone on the road side, and found 
a young Brahmin busily employed at his devo- 
tions. He was decorating the monkey god, Hu- 
noomaun, with flowers, and anointing him with 
oil. IL inquiréd, What are you doing ? 

He replied, * Worshipping.’ 

I. What is that? (pointing to the idol.) 

B. Hunoomaun. 

I. Is that a god? 

B. Yes. 

J. It looks to me like a stone, with some red 
paint on it; is it not? 

He made no reply. I continued, Surely that 
cannot be God; it was made by man; has eyes 
but sees not, etc. How many gods are there? 
He made no answer. As I found he would an- 
swer no more, I continued to talk to him, and to 
tell him the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
and urged him to forsake his idols and turn to the 
Lord who isa holy and pure spirit, and to wor- 
ship him in spirit and in trath, and then he 
should obtain salvation. He stopped, and lis- 
tened attentively to all I said, but made no fur- 
ther reply. The man was evidently astonished 
that I should deny that his stone was God. Per- 
haps he never before heard it contradicted, and 
never before heard of Jesus Christ. 

In the evening about sunset I walked out 
among the people. I soon came across an old 
Hindoo beggar. His head was bare. On his 
feet were a pair of old wooden sandals, which 
made a clapping noise as he walked. Around 
his waist was a cloth tied according to Hindoo 
style, and another thrown loosely over his shoul-, 
ders. In his right hand he had two small pieces 
of wood with iron rings on the ends, which were 
tied together, and by the opening and shutting of 
his hand made a clinking noise. From his left 
arm was suspended a little bag, which contained 
the rice he had obtained by begging, and as he 
went from door to door his monotonous song was 
‘*Hurree! Hurree! Ram! Ram!’’* This little 
instrument is used by the devotees of the gud 
Vetola, not only to attract the attention of the 
— by the noise, but also to worship the god. 

he worship in this case consists in mere knock- 
ing together of the sticks, and and the repetition 
of the name or names of one or more gods. 

With this old man I entered into conversation, 
the substance of which was as follows: 

I. O baba,t what are you doing? 

Hindoe. 1 am worshipping God. 

I. Are you not begging rice from the people? 

H. Yes. this is my work. God commanded 
me to do so, and I must obey, 

J. But the Hindoos here are poor, and you 
should not beg from the peor, You are healthy 
and able to work. Leave off your begging and 
work for your living. | 

H. This is my work! God commanded my fa- 
ther to do so, and then me, and what shall I do? 
*Tis my destiny. 

I. No, no: God cammands you to work, and 
if you do not-work you ought not to eat. The 
Brahmins command some to beg, and thus they 
learn to be idle. How long have you been beg- 
ging? 

H. From a child; now forty years. 

- J. And how long do you intend to beg from the 
people? 

H. God’s wish: (i.e. as long as God chooses 
to have him do 80.) 

J, As long as you live? 

H. Yes; (giving his head a significant toss to 
one 

I. And what then? 

H. I will go to heaven. . 

I. But how can you go to heaven? you area 
sinner. 

H. 1 am notasinner now. For ten years I 
was a sinner; but for thirty years past I have not 
sinned. 

I. How sot? What is sin? 

H. To steal and to lie. | 

1. Ia nothing else sinful but stealing and ly- 


a bad thought is a sin, as well as a bad act 
endeavoured then to explain to him the nature of 
sin, and exhorted him to forsake his mode of life 
and turn to God and seek salvation through 
Jesus Christ. He was impatient to get away 
while I was conversing with him. Seeing this, 
I made my salaam to him and we parted—he to 
beg more rice, and I to converse with others. 

The next person I stopped to converse with, 
was a Brahmin, whom I found near one of the 
temples. A large idol made of stone in the 
shape of a monkey, with red paint, was standing 
nearus. At that time two’ men approached it. 
One bowed and went on his nes the other stop- 
ped, bowed down before the idol, kissing it on 
the right and left side, and then putting some of 
the red paint from the idol on his forehead began 
to walk around the idol; thus vainly expecting 
to increase his righteousness in proportion to the 
number of times he should circumambulate the 
idol. Seeing this, I asked the Brahmin what 
that stone was doing there, (pointing to the idol.) 
He replied, It is God. No, said I, it is no god ; 
it is a stone covered with red paint, and called 
Hunoomaun, but it has no life. 

B. But God is in it—is every where. He is 
in me, in you, in all things, and you are a god. - 

I. No, no; I am aman, I am not God. God 
is a spirit; and while he is everywhere present, 
yet itis wrong to worship any thing but God. 
On your principle then the Brahmins should wer- 
ship Shoodroos, for God is in them you say. 

B. God is in every thing, and every thing is 
God. He then quoted a Sunscrit verse to prove 
that God was in every — and that idols 
should be worshipped. Suckoba, the Jew, who 
accompanied me, immediately quoted another 
Sunscrit verse to prove that idols ought not to be 
worshipped, and was about enforcing the trath 


* These are the names of two of the Hindoo gods. 
t This is a respectful appellation, equivalent perhaps to 
our Sir.” 


upon him, when he turned and walked off. I 
gave away only three or four tracts this evening. 

Dee. 24-—Visited the school this morning, and 
examined the boys. The school is large and 
flourishing. In conversing with the boys in the 
school. I told them concerning the beggar I had 
seen yesterday, and asked them what they 
thought about him. They replied that he is a 
sinner, that all people are sinners, that he had 


| told a lie by denying that he sinned; and they 
| further added, that he was a hypocrite. I-find 


that the people although they give to these sturd 
beggare, yet are disposed to think they are not 4 
holy as they say they are. This is not only the case 
in the country, but also in Bombay. My pundit 
does not hesitate to say, that all the i. e. 
religious beggars who go naked in the streets and 
make high pretensions to holiness) are a set of 
hypocrites. 

' A nymber of people assembled this morning at 
the school-room in part to witness the examina- 
tion, end in part to see the stranger. To these 
I gave tracts and such instruction as my circum- 
stances permitted. They all seemed attentive, 
and desirous to hear what I had to say. 

In the evening I walked out into the village, 
and had an opportunity of conversing with more 
of the people, and of distributing a few more 
tracts. The people received them willingly. 


for the Presbyterian. 
‘6 rHE TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 


The truth of certain doctrines and the propriety 
of certain measures are supposed to be established 
by the success which attends them. I have been 
myself disposed to think favourably of whatever 
seems to be blessed of God, and although grieved 
at the prevalence of some things in the preachin 
and practice of some good men, I have been afrai 
to condemn their course on account of the good 
which appeared to accompany. their labours. 
But recently a fact. has come under my notice 


j which has not a little perplexed my mind. 


The township of P has for years been 
notorious for its irreligious character. Many of 
the inhabitants were very respectable, and as men 
of the world, intelligent; but very few were pro- 
fessors of religion. Not many weeks since, a 
protracted meeting was appointed by preachers of 
the * Christ-ian’’ order. This sect, though re- 
jecting creeds, holds as its principal tenet, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is not the supreme God ; 
but has a delegated authority and power. The 
meeting was conducted much in the same man- 
ner, as is customary with some of our Presbyte- 
rian ministers: there were anxious seats; women 
prayed in public; converts came out and decided 
at once, and there was no noisy effort to excite the 
passions; but, on the contrary, confusion and 
disorder were avoided as much as could be ex- 
pected. 

The result of the meeting, which continued 
about two weeks, is that a great majority of the 
inhabitants of the place profess to have passed 
from death unto life; they appear to be sincere 
and earnest. Old backsliders have. been re- 
claimed, and drunkards reformed ; some of every 
class are among the subjects. The apparent ef- 
fects are, so far as IT can learn, such as have fol- 
lowed religious excitements under other ministra- 
tions. More than a hundred converts are reckoned. 
Soon after the Christan meeting ended, and 
during the excitement, the Methodists commenced 
another protracted meeting, from which they 
have gained fifty converts. Is this a genuine 
work of the Spirit. If so, does it sanction the 
Unitarian doctrine and practice, as well as the 


-Methodist. Let some one examine this subject. 


I am anxious to learn. ae 


MISSIONARY PROJECT. 


In pursuance of a recommendation of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, made at its session in May last, that 
the churches under its care should observe, as a 
**season of especial prayer for the conversion of 
the world,’ the first Monday in January, 1834; 
and also a resolution, ‘*that other Christian de- 
nominations be respectfully requested to unite in 
the observance of the same day ;” 4 meeting was 
held in the Presbyterian church, in Mercer, Pa. 
The meeting was numeronsly attended, by indi- 
viduals connected with the various churches of 
the place; and among other exercises, an address 
was delivered by the Rev. Andrew W. Black, of 
the Reformed Presbyterian church, on the subject 
of the diffusion of the Gospel throughout the 
world. At the close of the religious exercises, 
an interchange of opinion took place between 
those present, as to the means most likely to fur- 
ther the object for which they had especially 
united in prayer, by corresponding exertions. 
The project was then suggested of procuring and 
sending a Missionary, to be supported by Mercer 
county; and a committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed to devise means for carrying this measure 
more fully into effect. 

In compliance with the solicitations of a num- 
ber of the friends of the cause, and in pursuance 
of previous public notice, the Rev. A. W. Black 
delivered a Missionary sermon in the Presbyte- 
rian church, on ‘Thursday, the 6th inst., from the 
words, ** 4nd who then is willing to consecrgte his 
service this day unto the Lord’’—Curon. xxix. 5. 
In the course of his remarks, which were truly 
eloquent and impressive, Mr. B. descanted on the 
claims of the heathen world upon us, as Chris- 
tians, as patriots, and as philanthropists; and 
urged us, by the binding obligation of the last 
command of our Saviour; by our hopes and 
wishes for the extension of civil liberty, and the 
ameliorating the condition of the huinan family, 
to unite in vigorous exertions for spreading the 
knowledge of the Gospel, and its concomitant 
blessings, throughout the world. 

Previous to the public exercises of the day, a 
rivate conference was held between the Rev. S. 
ait, of the General Assembly, Rev. Isaac 

Beggs, of the Associate, Rev. J. L. Dinwiddie 
of the Associate Reformed, and Rev. Andrew W. 
Black of the Reformed Presbyterian churches. 
After some consultation, and the most friendly 
and harmonious expression of sentiments, the 
following arrangements were intered into. The 
Rev. Messrs. Tait and Dinwiddie, were appointed 
to confer with the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society, on the subject of receiving a missionary 
under its care, such person to be selected and 
supported by the citizens of Mercer county. Rev. 
Mr. Beggs was appointed to correspond with-cer- 
tain young men of the Seceding body, and pro- 
cure an expression of their willingness or unwil- 
lingness to serve as a missionary in some foreign 
station, in the event of one of them being select- 


ed as the object of support: Rev. J. L. Dinwid- 


die was appointed to correspond with several 
young men of the Associate Reformed church, 
for a similar purpose. Rev. A. W. Black was 
appointed to correspond with members of the 
Covenanting church, also on a similar subject. 
The Rev. Isaac Beggs was appointed to preach a 
missionary sermon, on Friday, the 28th inst., in 
the Rev. J. L. Dinwiddie’s church, at which 
time and place it is expected that satisfactory 
information on the subject will be laid before the 
public. | 

In contemplating these proceedings, a more 
than ordinary feeling of gratification must be ex- 
perienced by all who desire the present and fu- 
ture happiness of man; and may we not indulge 
the hope, that the example afforded by different 
religious denominations of Mercer county, in thus 
uniting in the work of sending missionaries to 
the heathen, will be followed in every county, 
not only in this State, but throughout the 
Union. The results that may follow this com- 
bined system of operation, are too great—too 

lorious, for us to attempt their measurement.— 

ercer Luminary. 7 


The love of God flows freely and spontaneous- 
ly. The mother needs no argument to persuade 
her to love her child—the fountain needs no argu- 
ment to induce it to send forth its waters—the 
sun needs no argument to win him over to shed 
forth his precious light: so the love of God is 
not constrained, but flows from his very nature; 
God is love; therefore he must love. 


_ THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
| THURSDAY, Fesavary 27, 1834. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. — 

We have received several communications 
which will be attended to in our next. 

We accept the proposal of our ed cor- 
respondent, E. N. E., and will be glad to hear 
from him soon. He is already acquainted with 
our general views on the subject of communica- 
tions. 


Our correspondent J. resides'in a distant part 
of our State, and is a highly respectable and use- 
ful minister of the Gospel. His communication, 
as we well know, is not intended to-impugn the 
character of revivals; he desires, as every Chris- 
tian must, the abundant succese of the Gospel, 
but the design of it is to demonstrate, by a strik- 
ing fact, the absurdity of pronouncing all mea- 
sures and doctrines as evidently from God, be- 
cause their use may be attended with apparenily 


late years, and it is now time that Christians 
should revert to the only infallible sule of 


and if doctrines and measures will not abide this 


The editor of the Southern Religious Telegraph, 
a professed Presbyterian, in referring to the seri- 
ous difficulties which at present exist in the Pres 
byterian church, professes to. occupy the neutral 
ground. To him, and all of similar professions, 
we would express an honest opinion, that in con- 
troversies involving points of vital interest to the 
church, neutrality is impossible unless associated 
with criminal indifference to the truth; and if 
possible, it would be far from honourable to 
avow so deficient an interest for truth when in 
peril, as to remain passive spectators of its fate ; 
and if honourable, neutrality is at least unsafe, 
for he that occupies a middle point between con- 
tending forees, will receive: the shafts of both, if 
he be a mark of any prominence. When the 
question is, shall the doctrines of God or the in- 
ventions of men have the ascendency? it is mare 


to espouse neither side. But this we have ob- 
served, that where the strongest professions of 


be detected. Look for instance at the general 
strain of the selections made in the Southern 
Religious Telegraph. 


Equivoca, Comptiment.—The Christian Re- 
gister, a Unitarian paper, in noticing the death 
of the Rev. Elijah Leonard in his 74th year, 
remarks, ** he succeeded the Rev. Mr. Wales in 
the ministry, a gentleman who had been for a 
time, affected with the Whitefieldian frenzy, and 
under his sober and substantial preaching, al) 
traces of that wild fire were soon erased.” 


Tom Moore, who has done as much to corrupt 
the public morals as Tom Paine, has of late be- 
come a favourite with Roman Catholics as an able 
teacher of tMeir faith. Not that he has become a 
priest, but a poetical guide, to conduct poor ignorant 


It might be recorded among the other miracles of 
the church, that such a man should direct his 
attention to religion in any of its forms; but 
it would impart no additional emphasis to the 
miracle, that he should have finally selected the 
religion, that can so comfortably absolve him from 
all his sins and supply his lack of merit, from 
the store house of surplus merit which is opened 
at Rome. The poet has earned himself high 
fame for his amatory verses, and he will long be 


perienced in every species of obscenity; but that 
he should be applauded as a religious guide, is a 
marvel indeed. 

His previous studies it might be presumed were 
unfavourable to a judicious accomplishment of his 
present purpose ; the worldis not so sorely pressed 
for religious teachers as to resort to the stews for 
their theology. if religious at all, Mr. Moore 
must still be a novice; but we should like to 
receive stronger evidence of his conversion than 
that which we already possess. Has he ever 
publicly confessed his crimes against society as 
a panderer for vice? Has he solemnly cau- 
tioned the world against the corrupting tendency 
of his **Little’s Poems ?”” No; the only evidence 
of his conversion, after a long life of. licen- 
tiousness, is ‘“*‘ An Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion.” In contemplating such a° man, a 
Protestant would exclaim, non tali auzxilio nee dee 
fensoribus istis tempus eget; our eause requires 
no such aid. 


Reciunt Pvsrication.—We have before us “2 
Critical, Philosophical and Theological Review 
of a Dissertation on Native Depravity, by Gardi- 
ner Spring, D. D., by a Presbyterian,” reeently 
published in New York. The treatise justifies 
its title, and contains an ample defence of the 
scriptural doctrine of depravity, which has of late 
years been so sadly disfigured by pretended phi- 
losophy. Andover has its theory on the subject, 
and Yale has its theory, and the work reviewed has 
its theory; and a numerous herd of stripling di- 
vines, not sufficiently acute to grasp the ideas of 
their theological masters, content themselves 
with ridicaling the antiquated notion of Adam’s 
representative character and the doctrine of im- 
pntation, and look with supercilious contempt 
upon all whe, in these enlightened times, regard 


If we venture to speak of the covenant of 
works; of Adam occupying in that covenant 
the place of a representative of the human race; 


ed to the account of those whom he represented, 
and thus trace the native depravity of his off- 
spring to his sin, as a federal head, we are sep- 
posed to be insulting the wisdom of the rine- 
teenth century by an attempt to revive the silly 
notions of a dark age! Some may be weak 
enough to be frightened into silence by such 
taunts, and to become ashamed of holding any 


vines, to go no further back; but we have a no- 
tion, that all things do not alike deteriorate by 


ties of men, but it withers not the bloom on the 


face of truth ; or in other words, good theology, 


= 


goed results. This has become too prevalent of 


faith and practice, the lively oracles of God; 


Protestants to the bosom of the Mother Church. 


resorted to by the Jicentious, as one deeply ex- 


of his failure, as a contracting party, being reckon-— 


theological intimacy with the Westminster Di- 


test, they can receive sanction from no other © 


vellous to us that any Christian should profess — 


neutrality were made, partialities at least could — 


with respect the obsolete views of the Reformers. - 


age; it may disfigure, by its wrinkles, the theo- — 
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Hke.good wing, suflere.no jojury because it may 
besemewhsat-old. ‘The Westminster Confession 
is older..than. Yale. or Andover, or the German 
schools, and yet “no man (that is no man in 


is. denpes,) Raving drunk the old wine (of the 
ter) for he saith the old is better.” Mind has 
marched tn the famous nineteenth century a lit- 
tle too fast, and a little too far, in its theological 
diesdvéries, and We cannot perceive that much 
har-wvould result, if it should march back again 
to the old fashioned Reformation times. With 
due respect for the learned doctors of the day, 
they seem to be groping. in. the dark. since ever 
they deserted “the good old way.” They have 
cast aside the doctrine of imputation, although 
Paul usps something very like this doctrine to ex- 
plain the mode in. which sin and death have been 
intreduced.into our world; and after loading the 
press with tomes of learned reasoning and meta- 

! abstractions, they have come to the fa- 
moug conclusion, that men sin because they are 
somehow-connected with Adam! They have dis- 
covered that it is supremely unphilosophical to 
ascribe innate vicious propensities to human na- 
tures and. yet they acknowledge that every indi- 
widual who partakes of this nature, notwithstand- 
ing the purity which is his birthright, sins inevi- 
tably whenever he is capable of acting as a moral 
agent. Not one single sheet ont of the countless 
teams is permitted to retain its native purity. 
They have discovered that it is absurd to ascribe 
sinfulness to an infant yet unborn, and yet: per- 
ceive no absurdity in maintaining that whenever 
born, even within. the first hour, it sins vulunta- 
rily against known law! How much is the truth 
indebted to the new lights of philosophy! It 
might indeed be considered as marvellous, that 
the word of God has been permitted to travel 
slong in ite obscurity for so many centuries, 
without the aids of this new philosophy; and yet 
it is enmfortable to reflect that many millions 
have been able in preceding ages, without its 
torch, to find enough in the Bible to sustain them 
in life and to console them in death. With 
such we are willing to cast in our lot; and we 
acknowledge that we are so simple, as to be 
afraid of being “spoiled through vain philoso- 
phy.” We can enjoy pleasure in contemplating 
improvements in the physical sciences, but im- 
proyements in theology and new tlreories in reli- 
gion are repugnant to our taste,—we distrust them 
utterly. And we even feel content to plod on 
without the aid of the so much applauded exe- 
getical labours of the German infidel commenta- 
tors. Reverence for their learning has, in too many 
instances, excited respect for their errors; and 
their familiar use in our theological seminari-s, 
may bring incalculable evil upon the novices 
who are unable to separate the precious from the 
vile. 

But to revert to the Review. It is the produc- 
tion of an acute mind, which is fully competent 
to the task which it has assumed. We highly 
respect Dr. Spring; but his theory is, as we be- 
lieve, indefensible. The argument of the Review 
ie'strong, its logic good, its style animated and 
lucid; and if we have any fault to charge upon 
it; it is the tone of caustic severity which 
pervades it. Satire is a dangerous (though not 
unlawful) weapon to wield; it much oftener 
wounds the feeling, than convinces the judgment. 
And yet we would by no means condemn a play- 
ful humour in exposing the fallacies of an argu- 
ment, provided it be not carried into undue pro- 
portion, or made to conflict with the respectful 
and courteous treatment of an opponent. 


AppiTionat Testimony.—We have often been 
constrained to express our decided conviction that 
protracted meetings have heen perverted, and that 
the application of human devices for the conver- 
sion of souls, has been attended with the most 
disastrous effects. The present apathy of the 
ehurch, and the difficulty of awakening the atten- 


ghtway desireth the new, (of the lat- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Presbyterian Preacher for the present 
month contains an able discourse on Isaiah lv. 


10, 11, by the Rev. John M. Krebbs of New 
York. 


ell its. epirit of influence, There 
| whose saleation our only hope 12 in @ protracted 


‘Phere.is in this article strong testimony of the 
injarious — of mew measures, and yet by@) ‘The National Preacher contains a judicious 
strange infatuation the writer uses the facts which | discourse on the causes of the decline of revi- 


prove their evil tendency, as an argument for their | vals, by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler of this city. 
jeontinued and more violent application. Incon-} ‘The Messrs. Harpers of New York are on the 
trast with the foregoing we present to our readers | 9y 


| 7 e of republishing in this country the able Es- 

a brief paragraph from an article published in the says of Jonathan Dymond. They will be edited 
Biblical Repertory of July last, entitled “ Dan- by the Rev. John Bush. 

gerous Innovations.” la : D. M. Hogan of Pittsburg has just published 

They tend to render people unimpressible by | an improved edition of Dr. Laceys illustration of 

the ordinary means of grace, and thus augur /ihe principles of elocution, which is in every 


apevescably for the future prosperity of the point of view a very satisfactory work. 


Facts bear out this assertion. Novelties lose 
their effect by repetition, and where these inno- 
vations have been employed for any length of time, 
t has become matter of public notoriety, that they 
have lost their magic It is sin- 
ners may rise at the word of command, and come ; . 
to the ai seats for the hundredth time, and| C4urch of Philadelphia. 
they may do it with improved quickness, butthen| The pupils and teachers during the last year, 
they learn to do it with such mechanical indiffer- | have collected in their missionary purses fifty dol- 
ence as to evince their heartlessnesa and chill*the | lars, to send the Gospel to ** heathen children,” 
spirit of their leader.* ‘Their feelings have been | which have been forwarded to the Western Board 
exercised even to callousness, and unless stronger | of Foreign Missions for that purpose, and also to 
measures of excitement be introuuced they remain | constitute our. pastor an honorary life director of 
indifferent. Now if this be true, what hope is|that Board. ‘This affords no small practical proof 
there, humanly speaking, of exciting an interest | that the missionary cause—that glorious work on 
in their minds by the ordinary means of grace ? | which heaven is so manifestly smiling in the pre- 
Are they not as it were, immoveably fixed? ‘They | sentday, is rapidly gaining ground among us. Our 
want nothing that is common; their appetite has | hopes, which in former years have been so confi- 
become vitiated by high seasoning, until their| dently expressed on this subject have not been 
taste for common food, and indeed for any food, | disappointed; which fact is itself of sufficient 
has ceased. This pitiable spectacle is exhibited | importance to call for devout thanksgiving, that the 
by some of our churches already, but we as yet| breasts of the young are beginning to feel for 
see only the beginning of evils. those who are enveloped in moral darkness, and 

emmmeniinnanin perishing for lack of that knowledge, which the 
_* A clergyman who had eagerly practised all the novel- | in the sovereignty and goodness of Divine Provi- 

evidently regarded them sa kind of drill through which | S°2sibilities and efforts for the spread of the Gos- 
it was,expected they were to go, without any regard to | Pel of Christ which bringeth salvation to the hea- 
be onward and upward, until they shall 


For The Presbyterian. 
EXTRACTS 


From the Fifth Annual Report of the Sabbath School 
Association of the First Reformed Presbyterian 


accompanying feelin If called open to rise, they would then, 


all promptly rise; if invited to the anxious seats, they| wake up the attention of their seniors to a duty 
would without any further persuasion approach ; but they | of such paramount importance, which, so long, has 
would do this with a smile upon their countenances, an ® ’ ’ 


with such utter hearilessness as to shock his sense of pro- been sadly and sinfully neglected ; may their lib- 
priety, and convert the whole scene into afarce. ‘This led eral hearts be made to rejoice in the satisfaction 
io a change in his views; and there is reason to believe | of having done something for the enlargement of 
his is m Messiah’s yn among the nations; and may 
is Candour in € acknow ment may hothner 
bas alse bese where thees mensares bave nel: be found among them, who shall yet wil- 
long been in use, that is, that no entreaty can secure a full ingly devote their lives as Missionaries of Jesus 
attendance upon protracted meetings, or their accusiom- | Christ to those who are sitting in the region and 
promeneg |. Although the quantity of recitations this year ie 
vivals. The smiling obedience i. the one case, and the 
incorrigible duabedanes in the other, alike prove the un- much Jess than on former occasions, it is not to be 
happy tendency of these measures. : attributed to any want of diligence on the part of 
the children, but to a change in the manner of ex- 
| ; ercises, which the teachers have generally pursued, 
A Layman in a contemporary Journal has re-| and which is considered better adapted to impress 
presented the memorial, which originated among | divine truth on the understanding and hearts of 
the members of the Cincinnati Synod and which | Y outh, than could ever be effected by a mere me- 
chanical and overstretched exertion of the memo- 
is designed to be presen ry, which wearies and disgusts, and not unfre- 
Assembly, as the result of a secret conspiracy. | quently is productive of deleterious consequences 
We are requested by the Editor of the Cin-| to the youthful student. To show the excellent 
cinnati Standard to publish the following expla- | #94 judicious course pursued by the teachers 
: : generally in their instructions, we shall here pre- 
mation : sent a few extracts from their interesting reports 
«© A Layman” supposes that a most profound} which have been furnished by request. One 
secresy has been observed by the Memorialists, in teacher writes as follows: * The recitations from 
vetting up, and circulating their myterious pam-|the Psalms, Scripture, and Catechism in the 
phiet. It is perfectly amusing to hear his ac-| Mornings are accompanied with such explana- 
count of the stealthy glimpses obtained of it, by | tions as the subject may seem to demand, or | 
“the gentleman who boarded in the honse of an | fee! myself competent to make. The afternoons 
ultra-old school family,’ and **a member of our| ave been spent in reading and conversation, 
Presbytery.” We shall here state the degree|!n which it has been my object to make the 
of secresy that was observed about it. ‘The do-| pupils understand the nature of their respective 
cument was drawn up just before the last meeting duties, and the manner in which these duties are 
of the Cincinnati Synod. During the sessions, a| ‘to be performed ;—to make them sensible of the 
number of the members and ‘others who happened | P‘ivileges they enjoy above thousands who are by 
to be present, heard the draft of the Memorial | nature as good as themselves; and above all, to 
read, paragraph by paragraph; which after un- teach them the difference between godliness and 
dergoing amendments, were adopted by the the mere observance of its forms ; and that though 
brethren ag expressive of their views and wishes. punctual attendance and correct lessons are ne- 
Subsequently at a meeting of a few. of these | Cessary and commendable, yet that they are but 
brethren, the Circular, prefixed in the pamphlet} @ small part ofthe duty required, and would avail 
to the Memorial, was also read, adopted and sub-| but little unless we could show by our life and 
scribed. ‘The call for the “ meeting of the breth- | Conversation, that we fia-ed God, and kept his 
ren favourable to the Memorial,”” was made in so} Cominandments.”’” Another says: ** While en- 
many words, by the chairman of a previous deavouring to discharge my duty to my class, I 
meeting, with a loud voice, in open Synod, immme- have hitherto been unable to proceed according to 
diately after a vote for a recess, in the presence | any regular plan, nor do I know of any to which 
it would be proper constantly to adhere. In 


of all the members, and hundreds of spectators. 

Was this “ vastly great secresy ?’”” As soon as order to keep up an interest in the exercises, I 
practicable, after the adoption of the Memorial have contrived to vary them frequently, some- 
itself, it was put into the hands of the Committee | times reading in the Old Testament, and some- 
of Overtures, in order that it might be brought | times in the New; always, however, accompany- 
before Synod. It was then approaching the | ing the reading with such remarks as were cal- 
end of the sessions of Synod; and after some | Culated either to explain the meaning of the pas- 
consideration, the committee advised that it|S#ge or to fix it on the memory. ‘l'o engage the 
should be withdrawn, on account of the amount | attention of the children, I often give them a nar- 
of business still to be transacted, which would | rative of what the chapter contains before reading 


tion of sinners to the great concern, have been the | prevent its receiving that degree of consideration | it, and at other times I go over what has been 


. d yet ill not learn wisdom and | Necessary to any useful or practical result. 
pe to ~ Holy Ghost whom a have grieved circular and memorial were immediately afterwards | posed capable to answer.” 


away. They eee present evils, but they will not 


see the cause. They have set at nought the or-|in the Presbyterian Church. At first it was 


dinary means of grace, and although these are by 
God’s appointment, they will not return to them 


in humble dependence on the aids of the Spirit. | this idea was laid aside. 
These remarks are elicited by a communication in | in “* The Standard,” for the express purpose, and rote, 
the Christian Philanthropist of Rochester, N. Y., with the expressed expectation, that 


which in its whole tenor is revolting to our feel- 


tract: 


. Experience and observation show that but 
few sinners are converted to God, in this portion 
of the heritage, for several years past, not only in 
the Presbyterian, but other evangelical denomina- 
tions, except by special efforts of this kind. It would 


b 


ings. Let our readers mark the following ex-| rendered so prominent an attribute of the whole | !ts usual form.” 


seem as if the field was waxing harder and harder, | church and truth, has in all ages, raised up 


The | read, and ask such questions as they may be sup- 
5 A third teacher 
put to press, and when ready, a few hundreds | Writes: “The most part of the afternoons is 
were sent to some of all the different parties, now | Spent in general examinations from Brown’s and 
. not | the Shorter Catechisins, endeavouring always to 

intended to trouble any one with a copy, who| impress the meaning of the words and of the an- 
was known to be opposed to the reform, which the | SWer on the children’s minds. This is found to 
document contem oy But on second thoughts, | be not og useful but necessary, for to such an 
- Lastly it was published | extent had they been in the habit of getting by 

that the slightest deviation in the wording of 
it would be | the question, (which in its usual form was quite 
copied into other religious papers. Such is the | familiar) created great difficulty, nor could it be 
history of that secresy which ** A Layman” has answered until the question was brought back to 
And a fourth teacher says: 
‘+ As we proceed in our course, I strive to make 
the children understand the meaning, and feel 
the importance of divine things contained in the 
For the Presbyterian. Bible, whether in relation to the doctrines, pre- 
cepts, threatenings, warnings, exhortations or 
in plain ane as I am capa- 
Observation 5.—God, in his tender care for his | ble of doing. I also try to impress upon their 
and | minds the beauty and advantages of early reli- 


business. 


every successive effort made to save souls. | qualified able defenders of the faith. As a wise | 8'00, how lovely a thing it is for youth to re- 
he more especially is this true after protracted | and merciful Providence is observed in every cli- member their 
meetings. Such is the state of mind left, with | mate and island of the world, to have provided and cultivate peace and harmony with their bro- 
the impenitent, even under the most favourable and | antidotes to the poisonous plants and animals all es 
friendly feelings towards these measures, that in| the country, and the one is never far from the | them the vileness of ,sin in all its fascinating and 


reator, reverence their parents, 


of | thers and sisters and all around them. I show 


their view, they are nut particularly called upon to | other, so he has ever made the same provision 
comply with the terms of the Gospel, until the/for his church. Wherever heresies have arisen, 


frightful forms, and its final consequences. I 
teach them their depravity by the fall, and the 


thin 
ordifiary ministration of the sanctuary. The 
only thing, therefore, that can affect these persons 
humanly speaking, ts another acted. meeting. 
Nor is it at all certain that even this will instru- 
mentally awaken and convert them. In such 
circumstances a protracted meeting is called for; 
else the impenitent, in that place, will be lost 
hope. It is something like — the 
dropsical by tapping, or phthstical by bleeding. 
After the system is pressed by disease and by for- 
mer treatment into this peculiar situation, the ap. 
plication of these remedies or death, is the only 
alternative. True, indeed, a time will come 
when these measures themselves will! not relieve, 
por amy other means. I cin only say in that 
. tient must die. But such would 
have been the jasue, sooner or later, under any 
other course of treatment. Circumstances there 
are, therefore, as it seems to me, wherein a pro- 
tracted and special effort alone will save souls. 
I use the phrase save souls in the light of adequate 
means; not that any means of themselves can 
effect ‘any thing without the divine Spirit. 
While we are human beings we must have our 
ideas of adequate and inadequate. These terms 
we uee comparatively, when we look at former 
means and efforts. Jt is hard to believe that a six 


next protracted meeting. In vair does the ordi- | he has excited his servants against them. When | necessity of an interest in Christ’s righteousness, 
nary and stated ministry call upon them to repent. | Arius impugned the doctrine of Christ’s Deity, 
They turn a deaf ear to it. And wh the Lord had in 

dnave withstood far more powerful appea and confound him. en Pelagius ay 
and resisted a much teagll rete than any | free will into the throne of free grace, the learned form to the law of God asa rule of life in the 
that can readily be expected under the| and ingenious Augustine was raised up success- 


and the influences of his Holy Spirit; the one to 
to resist | free them from the curse of the broken covenant 
advanced | of works, and the other to enable them to con- 


and of the Mediator, and to prepare them fora 
lorious admission into the heavenly world. 
I'he salutary effects of this plan is manifest by 
, the increased attention now paid to the little 
When Gotteschaleus published his dangerous | questions proposed to them, and the facility 
doctrines about predestination, the Lord fur- and propriety of their answers.” Thus we 
nished the church with Hincmarus to detect ‘and | Spread out at some length the views and plans 
confute that error, by evincing clearly, that God’s of several teachers, which we think cannot fail 
predestination forces no man to sin. to interest those who také a deep interest in the 
From the rise of Popery we have had a long | instruction of youth, which the poet calls a 
list of witnesses, who Delightful task! to rear t the tender thought, 
abominable heresies an asphemies. Luther o teach the young: w tos fae 
and Calvin were particularly to their 
heretical contemporaries. ‘There have not been| A quarterly prayer meeting has been held dur- 
wanting competent men in the charch of Eng-|ing the past year, at which generally all the 
land as well as of Scotland, to resist, and to| teachers and many of the pupils were present, 
some extent, roll back the tide of Socinianism | and where our mutual edification and zeal has 
and Arminianism, which threatened devastation | been greatly promoted. Feeling as we do, that 
and ruin. In our own church and country, there | the blessing and the increase is not of him that 
is a firm and fearless band, to expose and repel | planteth nor of him that watereth, but of God 
the encroachments and heresies, which have| alone, we desire always to realize an entire de- 
tarnished and polluted our ecclesiastical escutch-| pendence on his grace and spirit; and since he 
eon. : WwW. as promised to bestow these in answer to pray- 
er, to be earnest and frequent at his throne of 
i : grace. For the time that is past, he has given 
There is in the library of a gentleman of New | us many tokens for good; he has given us favour 
Haven, eight volumes of the *“ Mercurie,” the | in the eyes of the congregation, which has been 
first newspzper ever established ; comprising part | Jately expressed in handsome contributions to In- 
of the reign of James the First, Charles the| crease the library, he has given us great harmony 
First, and the Commonwealth under the protec-| of operation, united with much Christian love 
tion of Cromwell and his son Richard. The| and affection, and now he is continuing to pre- 


fully to oppose him. It is remarkable that Au- 
stine was born in Africa, the same day that 
elagius was born in Britain. 


means of grace will ¢ save them who/| size of the paper is three inches wide, by seven | sent prospects highly flattering for the future. 
7 the extraordinary ; even all the migh- | \ong, and- abounds, with quaint sayings and singu- n behalf of the Association, 
ty machinery of the protracted mesting—its agony | lar notices. James R. Camppenz, Secretary. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. | 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
From London papers to oe 7th, received at New 


removal of the deposits; and exercise of the veto power 
by the President. 4 

Mr. Pinckney presented the resolutions of a public 
meeting of the citizens of Charleston. S. Carolina praying 
the. — of the deposits. Read and ordered to be 
printed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18.—Mr. Gorham, from the Committee 
of Ways aud Means, presented a Report of the minority 
of that Committee on the Message of the President of the 
Unired States, communicating the refusal of the Presi- 
deut of the United States Bank to surrender the pension 
fund and books; which, on his motion, was referred to a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The House proceeded to consider the motion of Mr. 
Polk, of Tennessee, to commit the report of the Secre- 
tary, on the removal of the public deposits from the Bank 
of the United States, to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with the following iustruetionus, moved 
by Mr. M: Duffie, of South Carolina : 

** To report a joint resolution providing that the public 
revenue hereafter collected, be deposited in the Bank of 
the United States, in conformity with the public faith 
pledged in the charter of said Bank.” 

Aud the following instructions, moved by Mr. Jones, of 


eorgia’ 

ag ‘To inquire into the expediency of depositing the 
revenue hereafter collected, in all the State Banks, in the 
Mdifferent States where the same is collected, in proportion 

to their respective capital paid in, and to prescribe the 
terms on which the same shall be deposited ; and to re- 
port by bill or otherwise.” 

Mr. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks on the length of time consumed in the de- 
bate; on the subject of the deposits, on a question in its 
nature merely preliminary, moved the previous question. 


London, Jan. 4.—Very disastrous intelligence has been 
received at Lloyd’s from the coast, during the last few 
days, and those of this morning, (4th Jan.,) show record 
of wreck and danger. : 


eeting of Parliament.—The usual Circular from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, will be issued about 10th or 
12th. It will notify the meeting of Parliament, on the 4th 
of February. and beg the early attendance of members, 
&3 matters of importance must be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, 

Died on Thursday at his official residence, in Whitehall 
yard, the Right Honourable George Lamb, Under Seere- 
tary of State in the Home Department. Mr. Lamb was 
iu his 49th year. 
African pach spirited traveller reached Liver- 
_ on Wednesday in the Columbine, from Fernando de 
Po. Heis in excellent health, after his perilous expedition 
into the interior of Africa. 

London, Jan. 5.—The following is a summary of the 
Continental news for the past week— 

Ihe king of Naples, and the Pope of Rome, persist in 
not acknowledging the rights of Donna Isabella. 

Brussels papers state that Gen. Goblet, Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, had resigned. | 
Loss of the Packet Ship Kensington.—The new Phila- 
delphia packet ship Kensington, went ashore at Cardigon 
Bay, on the coast of England, her masts cut away, and the 
ship would probably be lost, but the cargo saved.—The 
ship is insured at the offices in Wall street, New York for 


' The Previous Question was then put, as follows: 
the aggregate of $40,000. ‘* Shall the main question be now put 
SPAIN. The question was taken, and decided by Yeas and 


Defeat of the Queen’s Troops.—On the 21st of Decem- 
ber, a corps of the Queen’s troops under Genera! Baron del 
Solar Espinosa, was repulsed, with great slaughter. by 
1,900 Carlisis at Gaernica, (Biseay,) under Zavala. Two 
hundred of th Royal guard were slain; the line nad 80 
killed, and 120 wounded, and the remainder were dispers- 
ed. Fresh insurrections are starting up almost every day, 
and in places that were heretofore considered as attached 
to the Queen. The troops of Castragnon, Valdez, and 
Parton, seem quite worn down with the useless pursuit of 
enemies, who constantly elude them in front, and form 
and harrass them in the rear, cutting off their supplies and 
stragglers. M. Zea’s unpopularity was increasing, and it 
was thought the Queen would share it, unless she called 
on the Constitutionalists for aid. 

Moreno, the butcher of Torrigos, Boyd, and their 70 un- 
happy companions, had entered Spain trom Portugal. 
with a cousiderable force, aud had been joined by 1 
young men of the country. The curate of Merivo and 
bishop of Leon, had escaped into Portugal, and the Car- 
lists have destroyed a small pleasure farm of the Queen 
regeut, within fifty miles of the Capitol. The Madrid go- 
vernment had received official intelligence, that Don Car- 
los was at Chavas. and that Gencra! Rodil had seized the 
junta who were with him. The Spanish agents have this 


— advertised the dividends due on the Kentes perpetu- 
elles. 


Nays, in the affirmative, as follows—Yeas 116, Nays 112. 
So the previous Question was carried by four votes. 

The main Question was then put, on referring the Se- 
cretary’s Letter on the Deposits to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and decided by Yeas and Nays, in the 
affirmative, as follows— Yeas 130, Nays 93... 

_ Wednesday, Feb. 19.—Mr. Mardis, of Alabama, hav- 
ing modified the resolution offered by him some days 
since, (on the subject of a proposed Jaw to fix the places 
of deposit for the public funds, and to regulate the terms 
—— such deposits should be made,) so as to read as 
ollows : 


instructed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a 
bill requiring the Seeretary of the Treasury to deposit 
the Public Moneys of the United States in the State 
Banks. And, also, as to the expediency of defining by 
law all contracts hereafier to be made with the Secretary 
for the safe-keeping, management and disbursement of 
the same. 

The resolution having been read as modified. . 
= Mardis addressed the House at length in support 
of it. 
Thursday, February 20.—The House on motion of Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia, adjourned without transacting any 
business, to pay the last sad honours to the memory of the 
departed Wirt, by attending his funeral. 

Friday, February 21.—The Honse resumed the consi- 
deration of the Resolution moved by Mr. Mardis, direct- 
ing the attention ot the Committee of Ways and Means to 
ried. the 2d Chamber of the States-General having ad- | certain propositions concerning the deposites and custody 
J, urned to the Ist of April. The law providing for the de- | of the public money, Mr. Mardis continued bis argument 
ficiency in the Treasury was adopted unanimously. ‘The | in support of his motion, until the arrival of the hour of 
 pereery made to the proj2ct of law for the levy of the | one o’clock; when the House passed to the orders of the 
National Militia for 1834, was opposed on the ground that | day, - 

tne five great European powers having resolved that Hol- 
land should not go to war, the maintenance of an army 
was a useless expence. 


HOLLAND. 
All the measures of the Dutch government had been car- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Bank of New Brunswick, N. J.—In consequence of 
injurious re,orts aud. the pressure of the times, the 
Presdeut and Directors of the Bank of New Brunswick 
have been under the necessity of suspending payment i 
but at the same time they deem it their duty to caution 


TURKEY. 


Accounts from Constantinople up to the 26th December, 
speak of the continued pecimniary embarrassments of the 
Porte. A member of the Rothschild family, was in Con- 
stautinople, and it was said for the purpose of negotiating 
a with the Turkish Guverniment, but some persons 
a his visit related more particularly to the Greek 
debt. 

A letter from the frontier (evidently of Prussian origin) 
states that all the efforts of England and France to detach 
Turkey frum Russia influences would be in vain. 


as they believe the bank to be solvent: and that eventu- 
ally all the bills will be redeemed, 
eb. 18. F. RICHMAND, Cashier. 


Safty Fund Banks.—The following exhibits the situa- 
tion of twelve of the New York Safety Fund Banks. 


Basks, Notes in Circulation. Specie 
Ithaca. 349,470 3,658 
FIRST SESSION.—IN SENATE. 
February 17.—Mr. Bell presented the petition of a saelaee cnet 303188 6,831 
number of the citizens Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on | Broome county, 168,688 5,452 
the subject of the pecuniary embarrassiments and distress | Catskill, | 233,561 6,828 
prevailing in that section of the Union, which the memo- | Hudson river, 284,297 5,772 
rialisis attribute to the removal of the public deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, and praying that Saree counne 159,309 6.769 
they may be restored to that Institution, or that Con- | Yates county ” 175,360 6,787 


gress would make such other legislaitve provisions for 
the relief of the country, as its wisdom might devise. $77,062 
Mr. Bell said, that while up. it might be proper for hin to | _ Tt appears that they have seventy-seven thousand and 
observe, that the signers of this memorial were men of in- | 5!xty-two dollars, ia specie, in their vaults, and two mil- 
legrity, character, and respectability—merchauts, ship lhons five hundred and twenty-three thousand seven hun- 
owners and men of busmess, whose names carried as dred and seventy-five dollars of notes in circulation. 
much weight as those of any body of meu in the country Georgia.—The freedom of a negro lad, who made ex- 

Mr. Clayton from the Committee on the Judiciary, to | traordinary exertions to save the Court House at Mil- 
which had been reierred the message of the President of | ledgeville, from destruction by fire, has been purchased 
the United States of the 3d inst., in relation to the Pen- | by act of the Legislature of Georgia for $1800. 


sion funds of the United States and the Bank of the Unit- Flori : ) 
. orida Bank.—The Merchants and Planters Bank of 
ed States, made a report thereon: and moved that it be Magnolia, in Florida, has failed. ‘Vhe Floridian, says 


of of the | Wat the documents presemed to the Legislavure betray 
| degree of peculation and fraud rarely witnessed. 


removal of the deposits, and continued until three o’clock, 
when, without coming to a conclusion, the Senate ad-| , Boldncss of Ancient Mariners.—When Diaz discovered 
; the Cape of Good Hope, he had onlv two vessels, 50 tous 


journed. 
. each; this was in 1446. Those of De Gama. who disco- 
sday, February 18.—Mr. Tyler rose to present India, were of 120, 100, and 90 tons. 


memorial trom the city of Richmond, signed by nearly | voyage round the world, he had with him one vessel of 
wine bundred of the citizens, and certain resolutions. 100 of 80. cne of 50. one of 
adopted by the people of Franklin county in the State of | 59 tons! Candish or Cavandish. in his voya 
Virginia. In regard to the memorial, he would say, that | world, had three vessels of the respective Serthens of 140 
it would be borne in mind by the Senate, that he had | ¢9 21/4 40 tons! bs r 
rarely, very rarely been called upon since he had (ae re 

been a member of the Senate. to perform a duty similar Capture o ' = Geuee 
to that which he was then in the act of performing. | 2rrived at Havana on the first instant, bringing in a 
The people of the state which he represented, in part, on slave ship from the coast of Africa, with three hundred 
this fluor, were content under ordinary circumstances, to | slaves ov boar d. 

leave the expression of their sentiments to be made by | Gold.—The Union Gold Mining Company, (to operate 
tiose who represented them and their interests in this | in Fauquier,) lately incorporated by the Legislature of Vir- 
House and the other; and their departure from that | ginia, we are pleased to learn, have completed the sub- 
course, on the present occasion, bore to Senators, the | scriptions to their stock conformably to the requisitions of 
strongest possible evidence of the SS of the | their charter. The company organized in Philadelphia 
public wind. The memorial was signed by persons of all | on the 5th, and choose as directors for the year the fol- 
employments and pursuits, and presented an array of | lowing gentlemen, viz. 

names which would compare, for intelligence and the| Dr. Samuel Moore (of the National Mint,) Samuel H. 
aitributes of high moral character, with any similar num- | Parsons, James Hunt, John Hough, Pierson A. Reading, 
ber from any city or town in the Union. They remon- | John B. Burke, Joseph H. Coryell. 

strated against the late rs of the President and | The directors elected Dr. Samuel Moore as their Pre- 


and Secretary of the Treasury, as involving high as- | sident, and Pierson A. Keading, Esq., Secretary. —Rich- 
sumptions of power. Reared, from early infancy, in | mond Whig. 


the belief that in order to preserve liberty from over- New Jersey.—A letter from Trenton to the Editor of 
throw, it was necessary to keep the three departments | ine National Gazette, states that the Legislature of New 
of Government separate and distinet—they regard with | Jersey, afier hearing council of the Straight Turnpike 
alarm the late measures of the President, as drawing within Company, had decided not to revoke the privileges 
the vortex of Executive power, judicial and legislative | panied to the Camden and Amboy Rail Road Com- 
functions, and, in the forfeiture pronounced of a most pany.. 

valuable franchise, or privilege, of that corporation, 

which had been solemoly ratificd to it by charter stipula. 
tion. and for which it had paid, they recognize a breach 


of public faith and a violation of individual righ: in the | Hon, Wittiam Wi1rrT, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
persons of the corporators. For some years past his health had been by no means 
Mr. Bibb rose and said that he was charged by ene | sound; and he finally sunk under an attack of Erysipelas 
branch of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky, with | jn the head. Mr. Wirt was long regarded, by the Judges 
certain resolutions which had passed in that bo y; and | of the Supreme Court, as one of the ablest !awyers ac- 
which were expressive of the sense it entertained of the padbaretios to appear before them. As an orator, and as 
dangerous power which had been exercised by the Chief | 4 writer he was distinguished by the most striking pecu- 
Magistrate of the United States; in ganar tng the public | jjarities of the Virginia School. In private life he was 
mnouey from the Bank appointed by law for the deposito- | respected by all who knew him even slightly; and was 
ry of the National revenue, and placing it in other banks ; | much esteemed by those with whom he was ntmate. 
and, also, against the manner in which the tremendous Tribute of Respect.—At a meeting of the gentlemen of 
power of the veto had been exercised by the preseut) the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, aud 
Chief Magistrate on several occasions. of the of at the capi 
— ivi tol, on Tuesday the 18th instaut, the Hon. B. FP. butler, 
Attornev of the United Sates, was called to the 
or rejecting memorials presented by Mr M‘Kean from rnes t ees 
Erie and Gerinaniown, on the all absorbing on John Sergeant, was appointed Secre- 
i i i ary: whereup 
Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Chair, in an elo- 
Mr. Wilkins resumed and concluded his remarks in| quent and just eulogy on the lamented bree” sesame 98 
defence of the removal of the deposites, lions were passed honowring the memory of the deceased; 
On motion of Mr. Calhoun, the bill to repeal the force and Mr. Southard was requested to pronounce a discourse 
act was postponed until Monday fortnight, and made before the Bar, upon the professiona character and virtues 
the special order for that day. of Mr. Wirt, at such time, during the present term, as may 
Mr. Clay presented the memorial of the merchants of | suit his convenience. 


the city of New York, praying Congress to pass a law) ED, on the 10th inst., at Broadalbin, New York, 


prolonging the time for the payment of revenue bonds. Mrs. MARGARET M'‘IntyrE, wife of James M‘Intyre 
Thursday, February 20.—The Senate on motion of Mr. Son: lately a resident of Philadelphia. : 


Chambers, of Maryland, adjuurned without transacting 


_——s to attend the funeral of Mr. Wirt. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


a 
riday, February 21.—The whole of this day was occu- 
pied in an animated debate upon certain memorials pre- Cash received by the Treasurer of the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


sented to the Senate concerning the Public Veposites and 
the Currency. 


$2,523,775 


DIED,—On Tuesday the 18th inst., at Washington, the 


From Sixth Presb. Church, Philadelphia, per Mr. John 


M‘Mullin, additional sub. ° ° $100 00 
Huvuse oy REPRESENTATIVES. . Mahon, Agent, per A. Colhoun, 

Monday, Feb. 17.—Mr. Harper, of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented che memorial of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Collections per Rev. J. Agent, 50 00 


engaged in the manufacture of boots “and shoes, repre- 
senting that their business is embarrassed by the de- 
ranged state of the currency, and praying the restoration 
of the deposites and the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States. 
Mr. Galbraith presented two memorials from the citi- 
zens of the county of Erie, in Pennsylvania, one in sup- 
port of the removal of the deposits, and the other pray- 


‘$725 00 
J. B. MITCHELL, Treasurer, 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
lowing sums for the payment of Professors’ salaries in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, by the hands of 
the Committee of the Alumni Association, viz. 


iug their restoration. isvi 10 00 
‘Mr. Sutherland presented a memorial from citizens of 00 
Southwark and Moyamensing, praying the restoration of | “wach the first annual inatalment of subs. for $50. 


the public deposits. 3 : 
The Mecaher presented similar resolutions from the 
Ceairman who presided at the meeting. 
Mr. Sutherland presented resolutions on the same sub- 
ject, from Germantown and Bristol, Pennsyivania, for 
the restoration of the deposits, and from a meeting of 
cordwainars, beld at the Iudependence Hall, Philadel- 
hia, the reverse of that presented by his colleague, Mr. 
Mr. Heath 


$20 00 
JOHN M‘DOWELL. 


BBOTT’S RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, No. 5, for 
February, 1834.—This Day published by HENRY 
ERKINS, 159 Chestnut street. i 
ke Bonetos; Influence over No. 
1: Nicodemus and the Saviour, teaching your children 
to pray; a Parable; Irritable Christians, read this Ry 
Anecdote ; a Nabbath in the Asylum at Hartford, a hip 
in distress or Gun at Sea; a short article for Fathers5 the 
solitary study of the Bible; the Christian Minister’s Con- 
fession ; the Fireside, No. 4; Duties ofa Christain travel- 
ler; the Ketailer’s Dream ; the Sup endent’s Experi- 
ment ; an Epistle from Asia; unpub shed anecdote of Dr. 
Payson, No. 2. Published montly at $2 50 per annum. 
Feb. 27. 


ted the memorial of a —— of citi- 

zens of Baltunore, praying the restoration of the deposits 
to the Bank of the United States. | 

The Speaker presenjed the resolutions of eight hun- 
dred citizens of Richmond, Virginia, in favour of the res- 
toration of the public deposits tothe Bank of the United 
Siate.. 

Mr. Tomkins presented the resolutions of the lower | 
branch of the Legislature of Kentucky, condemning the 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be} ® 


-3 vols; M‘livaine’s Lectures 1 vol; 


a Slaver.—A British armed schooner| J¥ornton; Dr. Porter 


| 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Inati- 
tute a scrmon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
at 7 o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 4th 
street above Chesnut, by the Rev. Mr, ENGuxs, to the 
Young Men of the Instiwte. 

The Young Men of this city generally are invited to 
attend. ‘The whole of the lower part of the eburcb will 

2 reserved for them. 

Matthew L. Bevan, Samuel Richards Matthew Now- 
kirk, A, G, Coffiu, Robert Earp, Dr. L. P. Gebhard. 
Committee of Arrangement, 


ALMANAC. 


1834. Sun Sun Hi 
MARCH. | Rises, Sets. | Water Moon's Phases. 
27 THURSDAY, 63a 515 
28 FRIDAY, 553] 6 D. H. M. 
1 SATURDAY, 626) 534] 7 1 7 14 
2 SUNDAY 624 | 536] 754 |New 10 16 16 
3 MONDAY, 623/537] 848 |Firsee 18 8 3 
4 TUESDAY, 6 22 | 538 942 (Full 35 1413 
5 WEDNESDAY, 6 20 | § 40] 10 33 |Last $1 § 26 
PRICES CURRENT. 
ASHES. Corn, L C. white 4} 
Pot, 4 50 do. L. C. yellow 52 
Pearl 5 50 do, U, C, rou 57 
BUTTER. Oats, Pennsylv. 373 
Tub, Ib, 10 113} Southern 39 
Extra, No. 1 11 » Eastern 70 
No. 1 10 do. Iv. os 8670 
No. 2. on 8 a io 
st sort, 1833, lhe. 23 34 
Lehigh, ton 550] . MACKEREL. 
Schuylkill $00 25 | No. 1, bbi, 6 373 
N. Ala. and Ten, 12 15 | Li 81 8s 
S. C. and Geo, 114 134| Whale, gal 38 
N, C. and Va. 12 =: | Sperm. winter 110 148 
_ FREIGHTS. do. summer 95 
To Pittsburg, per wagon PLASTER PARIS. 
100 Ibs. 200 3 13 | In Delaware, ton 3 50 
Do. via canal In Schayikitl 3 50 
Wheeling, pr. wag. SEEDS. 
Pottsville, via ca- Clover, bushel 450 88 
nal, ton Flaxseed,rough 160 1 66 
Balt. via steambo. do. clean, cask 
FLOUR AND MEAL, Timothy, cask 16 00 
Superfine, bbi, § 25 37}| Herds, bushel 
Fine § 25 Orchard grass 1 87} 3 00 
Middli 3 oof Prine 
iddiing 00 me ’ 
Corn Meal %75 300 b. 70s 
do. in bhds, 13 00 Am. wash full blood 65 70 
GRAIN. Am. unwash, do. 3338 
Rye, Pennsylv. 67 70] Super. pull.d lambs 50 4&8 
Rye, Southern 65 66 | Saxony, clean 7 #8688 
heat, Pennayly, 1 06 1 12 | Spa.sheep, R. F.&8.60 90 
do. South. bush. 105 110] do. lambs, «78 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


NTHON’S HORACE; Anthon’s Lempriere’s, Clas- 

sical Dictionary 2 vols.; Donnegan’s G. and E Lexi- 
con; Groves’ do do; Buttman’s Greek Grammar, large ed; 
Boyer’s French Dictionary; Greeea Majora, 2 vols.: do. 
Minora, Boston edition; do. do, New York ed.; Playfair’s 

uclid; Gummere’s Surveying; do. Astronomy; Gib- 
son’s Surveying; Davies’ do ; Cooper’s Virgil; Clark's 
Jesar; Horace Delphini; Virgi' do.; Hutton’s Mathema- 
tics, 2 vols.; Cambridge Mechanics; do. Physics ; Fis- 
cher’s Natural Philosophy ; Bourden’s Algebra; Lacroix’s 
Arithmetic ; do. Algebra; Jacob’s Greek Reader; do. 
Latin; do. Ist and 2nd parts; Bennett’s Book Keeping; 
Leland’s Demosthenes ; Turner’s Chemistry ; Schrevelit 
Lexicon; Clarke’s Homer, 2 vols ; Butler’s Geo phy, 
2 vols.; Sallust; Cicero de Oratore; Cicero De Officfs; 
Zumpt’s Latin Grammar ; do. Exereises; Anthon’s Latia 
Versification ; Lempriere’s Dictionary; Levizac’s Gram- 
mar; Follen’s German Grammar; Folson’s Livy; Greek 
Testament; Kirkham’s Grammar; Ross’s Latin Gram- 
mar; Hedge’s Logick; Whately’s do.; do. Rhetoric; 


the public against sacrificing the bills of said bank— Valpy’s Greek Grammar; do. Exercises; Adams’s La 


tin Grammar by Gould; Guy’s Astronomy; Day’s Alge- 
bra; Colburn’s do.; Gould’s irgil. 3 


German Theology. 
Hahn’s Hebrew Bible; Van Ess’ Septuagint; Gesenius’ 
Lexicon; Rosenmueller’s New Testament; Kuinoel’s 
Commentary en the New Testament 4 vols; Bretschnei- 
der’s Lexicon; Rosenmueller’s Compendium 4 vols; 
Kuinoel on Hebrews; Tittman on St. Jobn; Storr’s Opus- 
cula Academica; Neander’s Tertulianus; Kleuter’s Chris- 
tenthums 5 vols; Simonis Hebrew Bible; Hugg on the 
New Testamem; Rheinwald on Philippians; Olshausen 
on the New Testament 2 vols; De Wette on the New 
Testament 2 vols; Knapp’s Various Scripture Arguments; 
Gesenius on Isaiah 2 vols; Das Umbrei!; Winer’s Gram- 


064 | mar; Weber’s German Dictionary; Michaelis Hebrew 


B.ble, &c. &c. 


American Theological Books. 
Dwight’s Theology; Tucker’s Light of Nature; Newton 
on the Prophecies; Parley’s works in 1 vol; Jay’s works 
M-Knight on the 
Epistles; Cruden’s Concordance ; Lathrop’s Sermon’s 
6 vols; Fuller’s works 2 vols; Eastburn’s Lectures on the 
Philippians; Memoirs of H. Martyn; Edwards on the 
Affections; Buck’s Theological Dictionary; Boyer’s Dic- 
tionary; Anthon’s Lempriere’s Classical Dictionar 
Donunegan’s Lexicon ; Hall’s Works; Stewart’s works 
7 vols; Mosheim’s Church History; Newton’s Works; 
Robmson’s Calmet; Parley’s Theotogy, illustrated; Ed- 
wards’ works 10 vols 8vo; Hornes’ Introduction; Batter- 
worth’s Concordance; Stuar’s Hebrew Grammar; Ho- 
bart’s works 3 vols; Memoirs of Thomason; Wayland’s 
Discourses; Edwards 0. Original Sin; Chaliners’ works; 
Buttman’s Larger Greek Grammar; Bunyan’s works; 
The Koran; Stuart on the Romans; Taylor’s works; 


In Drake’s | Sherlock’s works. 


New Books, 
Peter Parley’s Book of Bible Stories; Young Man’s 
Guide; Diary of an Ennuyee; Parley’s Book of Poems; 
Payson’s Select ‘Thoughts; Youth Admonished, by J. 
s Lectures on Houwiletics, and 
Preaching and Public Prayer, &c. &c. 
Just published and for sale by 


GEORGE, LATIMER & Co. 
13 South Fourth street. 


LONDON 'THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


OWEN's COMPLETE WORKS 21 vols; do. Select 
do. 3 vols. Simeon’s complete works 21 vols. Til- 
lotson’s complete works 10 vols. Bloomfield’s Critical 
Digest 8 vols. Flavel’s complete works 6 vols. Sher- 
lock’s complete works 5 vols. Barrow’s complete works 
7 vols. Hall’s Contemplations 3 vols. Taylor’s com- 
lete works. Woodrow’s Hi-tory of the Church of Scot- 
and 4 vols. M‘Kuight on the Epistles 4 vols. pag 
on the Epistles 1 vol. Stackhoase’s History of the Bible 
3 vols. Lightfoot’s complete works 13 vols. Bisho 
Bull’s works 3 vols. Smuith’s Messiah 3 vols. Ambrose’s 
works | vol. Whitfield’s Sermons | vol. Lord Bacon’s 
works 10 vols. Barr’s Scripture Student’s Assistant. 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. Filetcher’s works. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 12 vols. 
calfextra. do do 1 volcloth. Halyburton’s complete 
works 1 vol. Erskine’s works 2 vols. Hawker’s Morn- 
ing Portion. Hervey’s whole works 5 vols. Horne’s 
Commentary on the Psalms 2 vols bds. John Howe’s 
works 1 vol. Hugg’s Introduction to the New ‘lesta- 
ment 2 vols. Fawcet J. Powell's Sermeus 1 vol. 
den’s Discourses. Hume’s Essays 2 vols. Hume’s Phi- 
losophical works 4 vols. Koox’s History of the Reforma- 
tion 1 vol. Lardner’s complete works 10 vols. Bishop 
Latimer’s Sermons 2 vols. Law’s Theory.of Religion 1 
vol. Locke’s works 10 vols. Matthie’s Greek Grammar 
by Bloomfield 2 vols 8vo. Pearson on the Creed 1 vol. 
The Preacher, containing Sermons of eminent Divines 
3 vols clot'» Prideaux’s Connection. Kobertson’s works, 
Robinsen’s Scripture Character 1 vol 8vo. Watson’s 
Body of Divinity. The Young Christian’s Pocket Libra- 
ry 6 vols. The Marrow of Modern Divinity. M'Ilvaine s 
Evidence of Christianity. Lowth’s Isaiah I vol. Wad- 
dington’s History of the Church. With a large assort- 
ment of German and Americaa Theology. 


Oratores Attic. Dohbson’s Attic Greek Oratore, com- 
Demosthenes, Aischines, Antiphon, Androides, 


together with the Greek Sophists, Lesbonax, Herodes, 
Antisthenes, Alcidamus, and Georgias, with the Latin 
interpretations, 16 vols. 8vo. cloth. For sale b 

WHET AM, 
Theological Bookseller, 22 south Fourth street. 


TAHITI~COMPLETED. 


just PUBLISHED by the American Sunday School 

Union, pp. 246, 22d series of the Catalogue, price 
314 cts. TAHITI WITH THE GOSPEL, by Rev. G. 
T. Bedell, D. D. This volume completes the series of 
three volumes embracing the history of Tahiti, the princi- 
pal of the Georgian Isles, in connexion with the reception 
and progress of the Gospel among its formerly benighted 
inhabitants. Volume Ist, describes its condition without 
the Gospel: voluine 2d, as receiving the Gospel : and the 
3d volume shows its prosperous condition under the influ- 
ence of the true religion. The volumes may be had sepa- 
rately or together. Price of the set, 90 cts. For sale at 
the American Sunday School Union, 146 Chesnut street, 
and at all its Depositories. 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


APPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, and for sale by | 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
_No Chesnut st. 


TEMPERANCE STORES. 


UST RECEIVED at the Temperance Stores of the 
J subscribers, superior Java Coffee, per ship Waliar, 
just arrived. Genuige old Mocha Coffee, at retail or by 
the bag. 200 lumps fair quality ~——- 124 cts. Single 
and double nd wes do. Havana Preserves, and Guava 
Jelly, together with a very large steck of Groceries, 
(liquors and wines excepted,) for sale as low as at any 
store. Goeds sent ta any part of the eity and packed to. 
send in the country free of charge. 

19 the city are Invited 
rket st. south side, above 7th, 
| Tie W. corner of Dock and 2d streets. 


may 25—ififw. 


sysius, Isceus, Dinarchus, Lycurgus, and Demaudes, ~ 
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_ offered but vague conjectures. 


_ tion. 


THE PRESB 


| From Scenes in oar Parish.” 

TO A CANDIDATE FOR ORDINATION 
Thete ie blessing on thee! go thy way 

Lerd and in his Spirit's power— 

be thee in this evil dey, 

his high neme be thy defence and tower. 


Rise, “and go forward, warrior ! thon; h the fight 
x Whar anennd, and foes from earth and hell— 
hosts of heavenly legions gu ee well! 
There is.a holy shadow o’er thy head 
A pillar’é fire, that hath before thee | 
Darkness and fear, amid thy foes to spread, 
But to give light to thee—arise, press on! 


Grasp thy bright sword, young warrior! Take 


| thy shield, 
Follow the road thy ¢onquering Lord hath trod! 
Stern contest waits thee in the battle field, 

But go and prosper in the name of Gop! 


‘AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE,’ 
es BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


‘When adverse winds and waves arise, 
- And in her heart despondence sighs; 
“When life her throng of care reveals, 
‘And weakness o’er niy spirit steals, 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, - 

That ‘as thy day, thy strength shall be.’ 


When with sad footsteps memory roves, 
‘Mid smitten joys and buried loves, 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 

And dewy morning drinks my sighs ; 
Still to thy promise, Lord, I flee, 

That, ‘as thy day, thy strength shall be.’ 


One trial more must yet be past, 
One pang the keenest and the last; 
And when with brow convule’d and 
-My feeble quivering heart-strings fail, 
Redeemer, grant my soul to see — 
That ‘ as her day, her strength shall be.’ 


AN ESSAY ON THE POSTIDILUVIAN ABODE 
a ‘OF NOAH AND HIS SONS, 


Read, Dec. 3d, 1833, before the Lyceum of 


Natural Science of Jefferson College, Ca- 
monsburg, Penn., by John H. Kennedy, 

Professor. of Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy, and ordered to be published by 

the Society. 

In what way and at what particular periods 
many portions of the earth were first peopled, 
are inquiries rather curious than practical 
and on which, for the most part, little can be 
We feel a 
natpral interest in the history of “our own, 


our native land,” and in the migrations of 


those from whom we derive our descent. 
We tracé up the stream of human kind, grow- 


ing narrower as we advance, until we arrive at 
the fountain head. 

Where did our common ancestor disem- 
bark after riding on the waste of waters, and 
in what land did he spend .the remainder of 
his days, is the question we propose to answer 
in the present communication. That people 
may rightfully claim the merit of seniority, 

_who occupy 
hand, and now hallowed by his remains. 

The Scriptures inform us, that the Ark rest- 
ed on Mount Ararat. There Noah and his 
immediate descendants no doubt lived and 
died. There the first empire was founded 
after the flood. It is altogether improbable 
that the elder branches of the human family 
would remove to any considerable distance ; 
emigration, then, as now, would be allotted to 
the young and enterprising, who became 
weary of the restraints of parental and patri- 
archal authority. 

_ Ararat isa lofty mountain of Armenia, near 
the eastern extremity of the chain called Tau- 
rus, which traverses Asia Minor from south 
west tonortheast. This has led to the belief, 
that our second progenitor resided near the 
sources of the Euphrates or Tigris, and the re- 
lics of the consecrated vessel, whose capacious 
sides had-once enclosed every thing living of 
terrene kind, are supposed to have been objects 

_of admiration for centuries. Nothing certain 
however, can be inferred from a mere name: 
a plurality of objects all the world over sus- 
tain the same name. To the common opin- 
ion, we venture to offer two objections which 
seem to us insuperable. . 

Ist. Supposing Noah and bis sons to have 
lived so comparatively near Mesopotamia and 
Canaan, it is impossible to account for the si- 
lence of the sacred penman in regard to these 
eminent personages, when treating of the set- 
tlemeht and early history of those regions. 
Noah survived until the days of Abraham, and 
his sons were contemporary with Abraham for 
more than one hundred years. As the progeni- 
tors of the human family and the only survivors 
of a once populous world, they would be held in 
the highest veneration, and would be promi- 
nent actors, or at any rate referees in all im- 


portant matters. Ararat in Armenia is but a’ 


few days’ journey from the places where Abra- 
ham resided. The father of the faithful 
would unquestionably have visited these vener- 
able patriarchs, nor is it possible that they 
could have been wholly disconnected, from 
‘the wars and overtures and pacifications and 
emigrations of the countries immediately ad- 
jacent to that-in which they are supposed. to 
ave resided. ‘They must have lived very re- 
motely from the places and transactions which 
it fell within the province of the inspired his- 
torian to describe. The duty assigned him was | 
to give a history of the church, and of the world 
and its inhabitants only so far as connected im- 
mediately withthat of the church. Those com- 
posing the visible church no doubt migrated 
to a great distance from the place of primitive 
settlement. This was done not at once but 
gradually. The father of Abraham was re- 
quired to remove to the west, from the dense- 
ly peopled and idolatrous part of the world, 
and the san to continue in the same direction 
until he finally reached the land of promise. 
2d. The sparseness ofthe population of Ar- 
menia, in those early times, is irreconcileable 
with the current opinion in regard to the 
place of abode of Noah and his sons. The 
places adjacent to that where the Ark rested 
would be soonest and most densely peopled. 
The original settlement would be the reser- 
voir whence the streams of population would 
flow into every region of the untenanted globe. 


' Such however, was not the fact with regard to 


the sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The population of those regions appears to 
have been sparse for several centuries. We 
read of no colonies migrating to the east, but 
of- several which moved in an opposite direc- 
Nineveh and the entire Assyrian em- 
pire were founded by a colony from Babylonia, 
a fact totally incompatible with the current 
opinion, which.would make. those regions the 


second cradle of the human family. . 


* We think it more likely that Noah resided 
somewhere in the east, and that the Ararat on 
which the Ark rested is to be found in Hin- 


the soil once cultivated by his ry 


race of 


China. 


pire. 


wards. 


because 


doostan. 


ganized 


family ? 
Tigris. 


Friend. 


grate to other regions. 
afford still more convincing evidence. 
dels, as an insuperable objection to the Scrip- 
tures, have represented the Chinese records 
as extending back four thousands of years 
before the Mosaic account of the creation. 
Further investigation into these alleged his- 
tories has shown the unfairness of these 
statements, still it is generally conceded that 
these records extend further back by several 
centuries than those of any other nation. 
This fact is entitled to great weight. The 
primitive nation would of course have the 
oldest records. 
no records anterior to the time of their 
emigration, nor probably for some ages after- 


this is not a necessary inference. 
scendants might call their abode after the 
name of their ancestor, even supposing him 
never to have migrated thither in person. 

5. The same inference may be drawn from 
the density of the population of Chinaand Hin- 


|doostan or China. The table land of Central 
| Asia is the most elevated plain on the eastern ( 
continent, and the Himmaleh range, which |that this year (1834) will happen, is the 
forms its southern rampart, contains the lofti- 
est summits on the , 
formed the islands first visible in the watery 
waste, and as the Ark is represented to have 
rested as soon as possible after the subsiding 
of the waters, we naturally suppose it to have 
moored on Mount Jahaver -or some of the) 
neighboring summits. We, however, lay but 
little stress on this circumstance, except In 
connection with the facts and arguments to 
which we how solicit a candid examination. 
1. On this hypothesis we can readily ac- 
count for the silence of the sacred historian 
in. regard to Noah and his sons, when treating 
of the times of Abraham and the commotion 
of the countries in which he sojourned. The 
very remote province of Shinaar and the still. 
more distant land of Canaan could have no 
possible intercourse with those near the east- 
ern extremity of Asia. 

_ 2. This opinion best comports with the early 
settlement of America. 
settled point among antiquaries, that the pre- 
sent aborigines of this country were not, the 
first settlers of the soil. Highly refined and 
flourishing empires previously existed on this 
continent, which were overthrown by hordes 
of barbarians, the ancestois of our present 


globe. These summits 


lt is regarded as a 


Indians. As the settlement of the 


present aborigines was anterior to any certain 
traditions now extant on the subject, the 
antecedent. dynasties must evidently have 
been founded soon after the flood. Suppos- 
ing the primitive settlement to be in China, 
such a result was perfectly natural. 
colony emigrated westward to Shinaar or Ba- 
bylonia, the next band,. not choosing to 
move to a land pre-occupied, would naturally 
emigrate in an opposite direction. 
being within view from Asia, or possibly at 
that time connected with it by a narrow isth- 
mus, would offer an inviting field to youthful 
enterprise, and this colony direct from the 
family of Noah, would carry with them the 
arts of the antediluvian world. 
suppose Armenia to be the cradle of the human 
family, almost every part of the world must 
have peopled before America, and even then 
colonists coming from regions so remote from 
the original seat of science, must have been 
of a very different character from those who 
first occupied this soil, the traces of whose 
skill are yet legible, though the desolating 
tide of barbarism has been rolling over them 
for many centuries. | 

3. This opinion accords with the traditions 
of the Chinese and other nations. 
Cato, Plato, Syncellus and other ancient wri- 
ters affirm, that after the flood mankind began 
again in Saga Schythia, a province in the 
north western boundary of China. | 

The Chinese traditions in regard to their 
Fohi, correspond with the history of Noah as 
nearly as traditions generally with true histo- 
Fohi was without a father, and was born 
while his mother was enveloped in a rainbow. 
He éarefully nourished seven different kinds 
of creatures, and finally settled in the pro- 
vince of Xeusi, in the north western part of 


If one 


America 


But if we 


Porcius, 


4. The language, manners, and national 
records of the Chinese, give probability to 
this supposition. 
be simple and primitive, and seems never to 
have undergone much change. 
confounded as western languages during the, 
dispersion at Babylon, nor has it been cor- 
rupted by admixtures from intercourse with 
other nations. In manners the Chinese are 
remarkably supercilious. 
regard as vasily superior to other nations, and 
their dominion is held to be the celestial em- 
This feeling of fancied superiority 
prevails every where among those who occupy 
the primitive soil in relation to such as emi- 


The language appears to 


It was not 


Themselves they 


The records of China 
Infi- 


Other nations would have 


They would be too much occupied 


at first in improving their new abode, and 
too few in number to have a well organized 
government and accurate registers. 

Some infer that Egypt was settled by Ham, 


it is called the land of Ham. But 
The de- 


These countries seem to have had 


the precedence in this respect, of all other 
countries in the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge. 
conquerors of primitive times could make 
any impression on those empires. 
and Sesostris experienced little obstruction to 
their victorious arms till they arrived at these 
eastern regions. 


None of the western 


Seniiramis 


Here they found well or- 
governments and thickly peopled 


countries from which they retired in despair. 
How aptly do the sacred records harmonize 
with these fragthents of ancient history. 
These inform us expressly, that the emigra- 
tion to the land of Shinaar was from the east. 
This emigration to Mesopotamia took place 
about acentury after the flood. Emigrations, 
in the very nature of the case, take place 
from the older countries to the newer, from 
the more populous regions to those which are 
more sparsely inhabited. But how was it 
possible for these countries to-have an over- 
flowing population in so short a period, unless 
here were the primitive location of the human 


At this time there were no inhabi- 


tants near the sources of the Euphrates and 


Long afterwards Ninus led the first 


colony to these regions, and built a city which 
he called Neneveh after his own name, Gen. 
x. 11, to commemorate his hardihood and 
enterprise in removing to such a distance 
from the abodes of civilization.— Pitteburgh 


REV. M. WARREN. 


The Rev. Matthew Warren being asked, in 
his last hours, how he was? answered, “I am 


just going into eternity, but I bless God, I am/| place which he occupied in their esteem and 
neither ashamed to live, nor afraid to die.” ' confidence.—Christian Register 


GREAT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
The most remarkable of the phenomena 


Eclipse of the Sun, on Sunday the thirtieth 
of November. This is the third of the very 
uncommon series of five large Eclipses, visi- 
ble to us in the short term of seven years; 
the fourth of this series will take place May 
15th, 1836, and the last, Sept. 18th 1838. 
The Eclipse of the present year will doubt- 
less receive great attention throughout our 
country. In those places whcre its magni- 
tude will not exceed eleven digits, much 
diminution of the light is not to be expected, 
even at the time of the greatest obscuration; 
perhaps, however, it may be sufficient to ren- 
der visible the planet Venus; then about 30 
degrees E. S. E. of the Sun, and much nearer 
the Earth than usual; nor will the obscura- 
tion be very great where the eclipse is almost 
total; since it has been observed on former 
occasions, that the uneclipsed part when re- 
duced to a mere point, sheds sufficient light 
to render small objects distinctly visible, and 
invisible to the brightest of the stars. In- 
deed, on account of the refraction of the Sun’s 
rays by the atmosphere of the Earth, the 
darkness can hardly with strictness be con- 
sidered total, even where the Sun is shut out 
from the sight. In the great and remarkable 
eclipse of June 16th, 1806, when the Sun was 
totally obscured at Boston, for five minutes as 
much light remained as is given by the moon 
when full; and-greater darkness will not pro- 
bably be experienced in any place, on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Throughout the. United States, however, a 
great depression of the thermometer, if placed 
in the sun, will probably be noticed; and for 
some minutes before and after the moment of 
greatest obscuration, the power of a lens to 
produce combustion, by condensing the solar 
‘rays, will be quite, if not entirely destroyed. 
At the time of the Annular eclipse of Febru- 
ary 12th, 1831, it was observed by the Edi- 
‘tor, that the thermometer in the sun, fell from 
72 to 29, and that during the continuance of 
the ring, no sensible effect was produced by 
placing its blackened bulb in the focus of a 
powerful burning glass. 

The eclipse, as will be seen on tracing the 
path of the centre, will be total in a small 
part of the Territory of Arkansas, and of the 
States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina. The principal places, in 
which the obscurity will probably be com- 
plete, are Charleston, Beaufort, S. C., Savan- 
nah, Milledgeville, Tuscaloosa, and Little 
Rock. The greatest duration of total dark- 
ness, in any place, will be about Im. 56s. 
at Tuscaloosa, it will be about Im. 53s. 
and at Beaufort, lm. 45; these places lying 
very near the central path. At Charleston 
and Savannah, the duration will be consider- 
ably less, the former being situated about 


thirty south. The width of the line of total 
darkness varies in its passage across the 
earth, but in the United States will be about 
one hundred miles. Those of the inhabi- 
tants of the Atlantic States, who desire to 
behold this rare spectacle, the most magnifi- 
cent and sublime of the phenomena of nature, 
compared with which even Niagara sinks into 
mediocrity, will find Beaufort the most eligi- 
ble place in which to make their observa- 
tions, and they will not neglect this opportu- 
nity when they reflect, that the moon’s shade 
will not again, for the space of thirty-five 
years, pass over any part of the inhabited 
portions of the United States, or until August 
7th, 1869. 

As, at the time of the eclipse of February 
1831, much inconvenience and even injury 
was sustained from want of care in looking 
at the Sun without any protection for the eye, 
or through glass not sufficiently coloured, it 
may be proper to remark that should the sky, 
during the continuance of this eclipse, be 
clear, one of the very darkest green or red 
glasses of a sextant, and in default of this, a 
piece of common window glass, free from 
veins and rendered quite black by the smoke 
of a lamp only, can be used with safety. If 
the lustre of the sun should be diminished by 
intervening clouds, a lighter shade will be 
sufficient.—American Almanac. 


DUELLING. 


But without pursuing this view of the sub- 
ject any further, we object to duelling be- 
cause it is a great sin. It is eminently un- 
christian; and to show this, we may ask, can 
the imagination create a greater contrast than 
there is between our blessed Redeemer and 
a modern duellist? Look on them, as on two 
pictures—the one is meek, gentle, forgiving, 
praying for his murderers, heroic in his for- 
bearance, sublime in his moral courage, god- 
like in his equanimity, refusing not even the 
kiss of Judas—the other is nursing thoughts 
of blood and revenge, lying down and rising 
up with purposes of murder, either a ruthless 
tiger thirsting for blood, or a miserable cow- 
ardly slave, doing what his conscience tells 
him is wrong, because he fears the “ world’s 
dread laugh” or is swayed by a worth- 
less few, whose opinions a wise and good 
mau ought to regard no more than the moon 
is disturbed by the dogs that bay her. What 
a spectacle isaduel. If there be any sight 
to make the sun in heaven hide his face, it -is 
this. Here are two men—not Turks, not Pa- 
gans, but Christians, going out, with deadly 
weapons to aim at fraternal bosoms. ‘The 
seconds mark out the ground with the cold 
deliberation of executioners. The pistol is 
discharged—the bullet speeds and in a mo- 
ment Life is changed into Death—* the sen- 
sible warm motion becomes a kneaded clod” 
—this frame of body so fearfully and beauti- 
fully made, with its thousand fibres tuned, 
like delicate harp-strings, to yield sweet mu- 
sic to every passing breeze, becomes a sense- 
less mass of clay, upon the blood-stained turf. 
A buman soul is hurried into the presence of 
its Maker, with its long catalogue of sins, 
rounded and completed with one whose 
enormous magnitude throws the sum of the 
rest into the shade. The imagination, too, 
can easily fill up the back-ground of this sad 
picture and assemble a mournful train of 
weeping relations and friends—distracted 
children, a broken-hearted wife, a gray-head- 
ed father praying that he might have died for 
his son. What a legacy of bitter recollec- 
tions is bequeathed to them—what thorns are 
planted in their hearts. To them the sting 
of grief is barbed and venomed, for the act 
which robbed them of the object of their af- 
fections, must have dethroned him from the 


« 


forty miles north of this path, the latter about | 


POISONOUS CAVE IN PERSIA. 


necromancer. In the vicinity of the cave 


from molestation. ‘The arch of the cave 


halt, denote the presence of danger. 
guide now flings forward a fowl, which 


carries with a string fastened to it; a con- 
vulsive gasp, and one or two flaps of the 
wings, bespeak approaching dissolution; and, 
having satisfied the visiter of the fetid nature 
of the vapour, the guide draws back the fowl, 
and, while it yet lives, cuts its throat in the 
name of God, in order that it may be lawfully 
In the 
lower part of the cave were seen the skeleton 


eaten, heing one of his perquisites. 
of a fox, the body of a-pigeon, and the 
ventured within rage of the destructive 
mosphere. 
pends much on the season of the year. 


air. 


Many .-lives have been lost in it. 


sacrifice to his zeal. 


NAPOLEON ON SUICIDE. 


In the Journal of Dr. Warden, English 
Surgeon on board the Northumberland Fri- 
gate, which conveyed Buonaparte to St. He- 
lena, we find recorded the following remark- 
able sentiments of the imperial prisoner, as 


expressed to Warden: 


‘In one paper I am called a Har, in ano- 
ther a fyrant, in a third a monster, and in one 
of them, which I really did not expect, I am 
described as a coward; but it turned out, 
after all, that the writer did not accuse me of 
avoiding danger in the field of battle, or flying 
from an enemy, or fearing to look at the me- 
naces of fate and fortune ; it did not charge 
me with wanting presence of mind in the 
hurry of battle, and in the suspense of con. 
flicting armies—no such thing. I wanted 
courage, it seems, because I did not coolly 
take a dose of poison, or throw myself into 
The edi- 
tor most certainly misunderstands me; I 
have, at least, too much eourage for that.’ 
On another occasion, he expressed himself on 
suicide in the following terms: ‘ Suicide is a 
crime the most revolting to my feelings ; nor 
does any reason suggest itself to my under- 
standing by which it can be justified. It 
certainly originates in that species of fear 
For what 
claim can that man have to courage who trem- 
bles at the frowns of fortune?—True hero- 
ism consists in being superior to the ills of 
life, in whatever shape they may challenge 


the sea, or blow out my brains. 


which we denominate poltronerie. 


him to the combat.’ 


TEMPERANCE FACTS. 


coming rare. 
spirits at all, use it to excess. 


those who entirely abstain from its use. 
It is a fact that those who have given 


ers, rather than losers by the change. 


retailer is deficient in moral principle, 


perance Society. 


spirits themselves to excess. 
more disreputable than it once was. 
Western Luminary. 


SHISHAK’S VICTORY OVER REHOBOAM. 


or, as the Egyptians called him, 


ing, Champolion, in his visit to Thebes, 


faithfulness of Scripture history.— 


Sacred History. 


The Cave of Iscendeerea, about twenty | 
miles from Tabriz, is supposed to be under|low the Falls of Niagara, is a large deep 
the influence of a magic spell, contrived by 
Aristotle for the security of treasure which 
Alexander the Great left in this place, while 
he proceeded to conquer Persia and Judea. 
The tradition is generally believed among 
modern Persians, who regard Alexander as a 
is |the blacksmith, had a son, a fine youth, who}, 
a considerable village, which takes its name 
from it. The enchanted spot is situated in an 
elevated position, near a quarry, from which 
mill-stones are cut. The natural arch, which 
forms the entrance to the cave, is high and 
imposing. ‘The approach is rather inviting 
than otherwise: vegetation flourishes; flow- 
ers, wild-rose bushes, long grass, grow even 
near its mouth; and there is nothing in the 
exterior to indicate the existence of pesti- 
lential vapours, nor would the general forma- 
tion of the cave warrant such a supposition. 
As the visiter enters it, his presence disturbs 
the wild pigeons from nooks in the vault 
where they have taken up their abode secure 


about eighty feet high; and the whole extent 
of it is about one hundred yards. The guide 
conducts the visiter along the high sides of|into the whirl. 
the interior of the cave, and, having placed 
him in safety, proceeds cautiously to the lower 
ground, occasionally stooping down his head 
to ascertain the limits of life and death. The 
visiter, watching with intense interest the 
progress of the guide, discovers immediately 
the presence of pestiferous vapour—the sud- 
den jerk of the head, and equally — 

he 


mains of some other small bird, which had 
The extent of the vapour de- 


August, it was dry, and nearly clear of bad 
The guide declares, that the richest 
treasure would reward the man, who had 
sufficient skill to dispel the enchantment. 
A peasant 
disappointed in love, rushed into the infec- 
tious air, and met instantaneous death. On 
another occasion, a person seeking shelter in 
the cave from a storm, without being aware 
of his danger, was killed by its noxious va- 
pours; and the guide has sometimes fallen a 


It is a fact that temperate drinkers are be- 
Most of those who use ardent 


It is a fact that public sentiment regards 
those who use it, as less trust-worthy than 


the traffic in ardent spirits, have been gain- 


It is a fact that the principal part of the bad 
debts which a merchant makes, is chargeable, 
either directly or indirectly to intemperance. 
It is a fact that the retailing of ardent spi- 
rits is unprofitable business, except where the 


where a place of fashionable resort is kept. 

It is a fact that the influence of the Tem- 
perance Reformation has extended to vast 
multitudes who do not belong to any Tem- 


It isa fact that none attempt to ridicule the 
Temperance cause, but such as use ardent 


It is a fact, that to be intoxicated is far 


course drunkenness is a lesa social vice.— 


The truth of this part of sacred history 
has received a most remarkable confirmation. 
One of the great palaces of the Egyptian 
kings at Karnac was partly built by Shishak, 
heshonk ; 
and on one of the walls, which is still stand- 


1828, discovered a piece of sculpture, repre- 
senting the victories of this Pharaoh, who is 
dragging the chiefs of thirty conquered na- 
tions to the idols worshipped at Thebes. 
Among the captives is one, the hieroglyphics 
upon whose shield contain the words Loud- 
uba Malck, which means King of Judah. 
The figure, therefore, represents Rehoboam, 
the only Jewish King vanquished by Shis- 
hak; and thus after the lapse of two thou- 
sand eight hundred years, we have the unex- 
ceptionable te3timony of an enemy to the 


NIAGARA WHIRLPOOL. | 
This whirlpool, which is several miles be- 


basin, about the size of Primrose Hill, at the 
back of Chalk Farm, in which the waters of 


one day went down to the whirl, and the cur- 


ried into the whirl. His poor distracted mo- 
ther sat on the gloomy banks for hours and 
days, and beheld the body of her darling car- 
ried round in a circle by the water, some- 


ing up and revolving upon the surface of his 
watery grave, and thus continuing for several 
days, no human aid being available even to ob- 
tain hisremains. After five or six days, bodies 
which get into this dismal cauldron are car- 
ried down the river. It is usual for persons 
rafting timber from places between the Falls 
and the Whirlpool, to get off the raft before 
is | they come to the basin, first placing the raft 
in such a position as may best enable it to 
float down the stream without being carried 
On one occasion, however, 
one of the raftsmen refused to leave the raft— 
he was not afraid, all would go safe ; entreaty 
was unavailable, and the raft, with the anfor- 
tunate headstrong man upon it, made its way 
downwards, and was soon drawn within the 
fatal circle, round which for three days and 
three nights it continued to revolve, all the 
efforts of a thousand anxious spectators prov- 
ing unavailing. The continual and sickening 
motion he underwent, robbed the poor suffer- 
er of all power to eat—sleep he could not—a 


he 


the more terrible that it was protracted night 
after night in such a place. At last a 
man was found who ventured into the whirl 
as far as he could, with the hopes of life, a 
strong rope being tied round his middle, one 
end of which was on shore. He carried a 
line to throw to the raft—succeeded ; the ago- 
nized sufferer fastened it to the raft, and in 
this way he was drawn on shore, and his life 
preserved.— MM Kenzie’s Sketches of the United 
States. 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
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love makes sharp. 


from his own house. 
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CURE FOR EVIL DAYS. 


well.” 


dictive and angry passions, the effort of sly 


which it has pleased God to call them.” “ Why 


you unhappy on this subject? 


land and verily thou shalt be 


- crimination and abuse, cold hypocrisy and 


“ Never mind all that,” said the placid old 
man, * the day will svuon come when you and 
I will receive all we need, infigitely more than 


men will turn to their rebuke —wait still upon 
God and believe in him with all your heart— 
he will not desert you—Should evil men abuse, 
be not troubled, there is a court yet to con- 


or 


shall stand, and a righteous retribution will 
take place—Then will be seen the difference 
between those who have trod the way of vir- 
tue, those who huve served God and those who 
have served him not.” 

Here the old man left me, and I went my 
or| 72Y resolving to fear no evil because the rod 
those who wait patiently upon him, for he has 
declared that “ he delighteth in mercy, and in 
those also who put their trust in him.”—Gos- 
pel Messenger. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SWISS. 


If a huntsman, on going out in the morn- 
ing sees a fox cross his path, or meets an old 


in|again; as he is persuaded that, in the first 
instance, he will meet with no game, and in 


the leaves, or do some other irreparable miz- 
chief. The stagnation of the blood, known 
by the name of nightmare, is called by them 
Tokeli. ‘This Tokeli is represented as a lit- 
tle gnome, all covered with fine gray hairs, 
but of an elegant figure, who lays himself on 
the chest of sleeping men or women, and 
embraces them nearly to suffocation. A per- 
son. who has been thus embraced, is in ex- 
pectation of soon finding a treasure, as an in- 
of|demnification from the Tokeli, for the fear 
and agitation he had caused. 


Boarding schools, however excellent, must 
have many disadvantages—and the greatest 
of all, the want of the education of the do- 
The training of the charac- 
ter and affections which a child unconscious- 
ly receives in his father’s house, can never be 
supplied by the most watchful and experienced 
No eyes can so soon discover a 
latent defect of character, as those which 
The moral] and religious 
education of a child can hardly go on away 
This is not to be 
advanced by set tasks, but by a thousand 
gentle influences, operating constantly, yet 
insensibly, by seizing the proper hour when 
the heart is open to good impressions and by 
inculcating moral duties in such a manner as 
neither to exasperate nor weary. How can 
the Sabbath be spent in a boarding-school, 
profitably, by a young child? It must be 
filled up with lessons which make the day 
irksome, or wasted in idleness, which makes 
ithardly less so. It was always a mystery tous 
why parents would send young children away 
from home, to leave their affections to starve, 
or their moral nature to run to waste, unless 
there was some imperative necessity for it.— 


“Good morrow friend,” said my venerable 
and excellent neighbour as he passed my 
door, “I hope you and all yours are very 
As to bodily health, said I, they are 
so, I thank you, but there are many troubles in 
the world, and it seems to me that these days 
are very full of them. ‘It may be so,” said 
the old man who is some forty years my se- 
nior, ** but why should that trouble you?” Be- 
cause! said I, itis painful to see agitation and 
turmoil, and to witness the operation of vin- 


malevolence to circumvent and destroy the 
peace, character and quiet of those who have 
aimed to do their duty “ in that state of life to 


my young brother,” said the old man, “ are 
Have you for- 
gotten the teachings of God’s word, be still 
and know that Iam God, and again, trust in 
the Lord and be doing good—dwell in the 
fed”? Yes, 
Father Samuel, said I, I know all this, and 
‘steadfastly believe it,” but when I see re- 


narrow selfishness, | find it not easy to over- 
come the risings of my corrupt nature.— 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED TO 
HE RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, conducted by Gor-- 
ham D. and Jacob Abbott, published 


Quarterly Observer, conducted by B_ 


Missionary Herald, containing the proceedings at 
Board of Comuissioners for Foreign: 

ral view of other benevolent yal 

a year. 

ather’s Magazine, monthly, 50 

The Mother’s Magazine, by Mrs. A. G. Witlesey, $1 

r. 

The New England Magazine, edited by J. T. Bucking- 


American Review, rterly, $5 a year. 
The Select Journal of Foreign Penoaical Literature, 


merican Annals of Education, edited by W. C. 
The Sa isiter ; published by the Masea- 


‘i. PERKINS: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER. 


PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER, or, Original™ 
us by living ministers In the Presbyterian’ 
Church, on the Im nt Doctrines of Christianity, Pub- 
lished montbly. ited by Rev. S. C. Jennings. Per-- 
sons wishing to subscribe for the above will please call or 
send their names to J. WHETHAM, Agent, 
Theological Bookseller, 22 south Fourth street. 


dreadful death was before his eyes, so much|~ 


vene, a Judge yet to appear, before whom we} 


and the staff of the Lord will be the stay of| 


the other, that he will shoot a man hidden in | Summer, and Fall Strained Oil—T 


GREENLAND MISSION, 


R INTERESTING INCIDENTS in the Lives of 
Moravian Converts, is just published by the Ameri- 
can Sunday Schoo! Unien, price 32 cents; with an engra- 
ving, representing the nlander, as be comes from the 
sea, with his Kajak, (or boat) on his arm ; witha Green! 
House and a Seal. The facts. here mentioned, happened 
between the years 1819-and 1830, and are taken from the: 
ournal of the missionaries. But few of them have ever 
before appeared in English, nnd the object of the book,- 
which contains them, is to show that the preat of the’ 
cross is the power of God, unto salvation in all them that! 
believe, as well in pagan @s im Christian lands; and that: 
the most stupid and degraded heathen, Wiewbrought under* 
the influence of the Gospel, will give the sattie evideies 
of conversion, as is given by those who are converted id 
our Sunday Schools, and in a Christian Congregation. — 
For sale at 146 Chesnut street, and at all the 
tories of the American Sunday School Union. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HE CHILD AT HOME, with engravings, by Ab- 

bott, author of the Mother at Home; Payson’s Pri-. 
vate Thoughts; Rhemish Testamem; Fanaticism, by the 
Author of Natural History of Eathusiasm; Barnes’ Notes 
on the Gospels, new edition; The Life of Cornelius, by 
Edwards; The Heart; Miriam, or the Power of Truth, a 
Jewish Tale; The Life of Scheller; Malcolm’s Bible Dic- 
tionary. new edition; Sacred Melodies, by Mason and 


Help to Young Travellers; Eimer Castle, a Roman Ca- 
tholic Story, Just published and for sale by 


Grorce, Latimer & Co. 
13 south Fourth street. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


ANTHON’S HORACE; ditto abridged; Anthon’s 

Lempriere’s, 2 vuls.; Donnegan’s G. and E Lexicon; 
Groves’ do. do. ; Buttman’s Greek Grammar, new edition; 
Boyer’s French Dictionary; Greeea Majora, 2 vols.: do. 
Minora, Boston edition; do. do. New York ed.; Playfair’s 
Euclid; Gummere’s Surveying; do. Astronemy; Gil - 
son’s Surveying; Davies’ do ; Cooper’s Virgil; Clark’s 
Cesar; Horace Delphini; Virgi' do.; Hutton’s Mathema- 
tics, 2 vols.; Cambridge Mechanics; do. Physics ; Fis- 
cher’s Natural Philosophy ; Bourden’s Algebra; Lacroix’s 
Arithmetic ; do. Algebra; Jacob’s Greek Reader; do. 
Latin; do. Ist and 2ud parts; Bennett’s Book Keeping ; 
Leland’s Demosthenes ; Turner’s Chemistry ; Schrevelii 


Lexicon; Clarke’s Homer, 2 vols ; Butler’s Geography, 
vols. ; Sallust; Cicero de Oratore; Cicero De Officius; 
Zumpt’s Latin Grammar; do. Exercises; Anthon’s Latin 


Versification; Lempriere’s Dictiona 
mar; Follen’s German Grammar; Folson’s Livy; Greek 
Testament; Kirkham’s Grammar; Ross’s Latin Gram- 
mar; Hedge’s Logick; Whately’s do.; do. Rhetoric; 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar; do. Exercises; Adams’s La- 
tin Grammar ; do. by Gould ; Guy’s Astronomy. 


 LEIPSIC CLASSICS. 

Diodorus Siculus. 5 vols ; Herodotus, 3 vols. Luciani 
Opera, 4vols. LiviiOpera, 5vols. Ovidii Opera, 3 vols. 
Virgillii Opera, 1 vol. Plinii Epistole; Xenophontis 
Opera, 6 vols.; Euripidis Tragedie, 4 vols.; Homer’s 
Iliad ; do. Odysia; Tacitus Opera 2 vols.; Aristophanis 
Comeedie, 3 vols.; Thucydides, 2 vols.; Theocriws; 
Sallustinus; Fabule Xsopice; Aschyh Tragedie; 
Sophoclis Trageedie ; Strabo Opera, 3 vols. Xenophon- 
tts Anabalis; with a large assortment of School Books, 
fur sale by 

J. WuerTuam, 
22 south Fourth street. 


MONROSE’S ACADEMY, 
No. 130 Srreet, near 
WRITING AND FRENCH. 


Writing taught on A. Monrose’s Semi-Angular System, 
the surest method of acquiring a rapid, good, and per- 
manent hand ; sanctioned by the flattering approbation 
and adoption of the first families and Academies of 
this city. 

EFERENCES.—-We, the undersigned, have wit- 
nessed such astonishing improvements made by 

Mr. Monrose’s System of Writing and French, and re- 

ceived such convincing evidence of their merit and bis 

skill as a teacher, that we feel warranted to recommend 
him to thuse who aim at these accomplishments. 


B. W. Ricwarps, Esq. Ezra Stives E xy, D. D. 
Esq. _ Rev. J. MontGomerry, 
Rogperts Vaux, Esq. Rev. J. Kitry, 

Davip Paut Brown, Esq. Cuas. INGERSOLL. 


A. M. renews his positive pledge ‘“‘ of completing every 
one by his System (as short and unfailing as any taught 
here before) in a hand at once free, elegant, truly business 
like, and fasting. let their present writing be ever so bad.” 
Success is guaranteed, pupils being at liberty to attend 
his course until they are satisfied with their writing. 

Inquiries into his System, the examination of numereus 
masterly improvements of his pupils, all of this city, who 
will be referred to, and early application at any hogr, 
(those from 12 to 4 excepted, ) are earnestly solicited. 

I> Persons whose stay in town is limited, can be 
finished in a good hand writing in a few days. 

Classes are held from 7, A. M. till 10,P.M. Ladies 
attend at separate hours, and will, if preferred, be waited 
upon at their dwellings at the same very moderate terms. 

Ornamental Writing executed and taught on the most 
extensive scale. : 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Will be imparted twelve months, at the 
pupil's option, and according to his attendance, the terms 
wand the same, with little or no home study.’ 

_ Conscious of the preference which this system will, on 

investigation, obtain over many others on account of the 

rapidity with which colluquial purposes are attained, J 

propose to every applicant to test its merits by a limited 

number of Lessons free of all charge; with full leave to 
engage for the course or not. What can be fairer? Con- 
versation Classes meet twice a week, Many Ladies and 

Gentlemen, finished speakers, can be referred to. 

Dec 25 A. MONROSE. 


ATT’S & SHIMEALL’S SCRIPTURE HIS- 
WwW TORY, a new and good Edition 
ALEXANDE 

19 St. James street. 


PROTESTANT MAGAZINE. 


A PUBLICATION (and the only one in the country) 
4 devoted to the discussion of the question of Popery, 
has been highly recominended in several of the leading 
periodical publications, and is constantly receiving sub- 
scriptions from the first characters in the-country, publish- 
ed monthly at Clinton Hall, New York, 32 pages roya) 
price $2 per + 
ubscriptions received at th ptist Tract Deposi 
21 south Fourth street, and by mys 
JOHN MARTIN, 
Dec. 25—eow No. 1, Marble street. 


FRESH GROCERIES. 
S. W. corner of Filbert and Twelfth streets. . 


‘(HE Subscribers having resnoved to the above stand, 
would inform their customers and friends, that they 
have now on hand a complete assortment of Groceries for 
Family use, selected with care, some of which are,— 
Teas, Black and Green, 6lb. caddy boxes; curious 
Young Hyson, per ship Globe. Mocha, Java, Rio, La- 
ira, and St. Domingo Coffees. New Orleaus Steam 
gar; Canby & Leverig’s do. Prime Cheese, Dutch, 


woman or friar, he immediately returns home | Pine Apple, and Sap Sago. Preserved Ginger. Baker's 


Cocoa and Chocolate. Underwood’s Pickles and Sauces. 


‘<.emon Syrap. Sallad Oil, Almonds, Currants, Raisins, 


Cream Nuts, &c. Sperm and other Candles. Winter 
ther with a full 


assortment of all articles usually kept by Grocers 
tlle. y kept by except 


BROWN & GIBSON, 
S. W. corner of Filbert and Twelfth streets, 
N. B. Goods purchased sent to any part of the city. 


JERSEY HAMS, &c. 


IDGWAY & THOMAS’ Burlington Hams, for 

family use, and warranted good. 120 bexes supe- 
rior soft rich Prunes. Old white Tacuite Coffee by the 
bag. Family Flour. Pale Winter Oil for Glass Lamps. 


il 
Sperm and Wax Candles, &¢. &c. for sale at the Tem- 


fey =o 2444 Market street, and corner of 
"BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Black Teas. 


159 Chesnut street. 


Webb; Life of Roger Williams, by Knowles; Hali’s | 


; Levizac’s Gram- | 


ust published by _ 
TOWAR . 
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